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A BOON. 





BY 8. H. PALFREY. 





Oh, to die and be at rest,— 

To sink beneath life’s load, 
And to see, from closing eyes, 

Fade away its long, long road! 
To turn from the Sphynx of Time, 

Putting fearful questions still,— 
In a mountain’s leafy glooms, 

At the side of a lulling rill, 
While yet the wild flower blooms 

And the happy birds sing on,— 
To lie and only know 

The peace of the dead and gone! 


Nay, to live!—to serve God and man, 

With warm hand and a dauntless breast, 
Till the battle of life is won, 

And never to dream of rest 
Till the whole of one’s work is done !— 

To stand in the field and reap 

Till the Sunset has gone to sleep, 

And voices grow faint and few, 

And one’s blood runs cold in the dew,— 
Till the twinkling, beckoning stars are come, 

And clear sounds the Master’s call,— 
Then to follow the last of one’s comrades 

home, 
With the fullest wain of all! 
—Lend a Hand. 


> 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Kentucky has adopted an entering 
wedge for full woman suffrage. The 
General Assembly, before adjournment, 
enacted a ‘‘uniform charter” for all cities 
containing a population of more than 
20,000 and less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
This uniform charter’ contains the fol- 
owing provision : 


Women who may possess such other qualifi- 
cations required for males are hereby declared 
to be eligible as members of said board of edu- 
cation and qualified to vote at any and all elec- 


tions for members of said board. The officers | 


| school purposes, or for the purpose of borrowing 
money, or for the purpose of increasing the tax 
_ levy, the right of any citizen to vote shall not be 
| denied or abridged on account of sex, and 
| Women may vote at such elections the same as 
ae under the same restrictions and qualifica- 
| tlons. 


The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
| ayes 27, nays 20, as follows: 


Yeas—Andrews, Boardman, Chantry, Che- 

shire, Conaway, Craig, Eaton, Finn, Funk, 

| Garst, Gorrell, Harmon, Harsh, Henderson, 

Jamison, Jewett, Kilburn, Lehfeldt, Lewis, Pen- 

| rose, Perrin, Phelps, Reynolds, Riggen, Rowen, 
| Turner, Vale—27. 

Nays—Baldwin, Bishop, Brower, Carpenter, 
| Dent, Downey, Ellis, Everall, Green, Groneweg, 
| Harper. Hipwell, Hurst, Kelly, Mattoon, Oleson, 

Perry, Rea, Terry, Upton—20. 
| ABSENT OR NOT voTING—Palmer, Waterman 
|} and Yeomans. 








| —+o— 
| The defeat of the municipal woman 
| suffrage bill in the Massachusetts Senate, 
| by the money of the Liquor Dealers’ 
| Association, is beginning to arouse a wide- 
| spread public indignation. As the facts 
| become more generally known, this in- 
| dignation will grow more pronounced. 
| Next year, it is probable that the bill will 
become a law. When the people have to 
choose between the women or the saloons, 
the choice will soon be made. It is signifi- 
cant that the opposition was led by Sena- 
tor Lawrence, of Medford, the adopted 
son of arum distiller. How long will the 
voters of that district consent to be so 
| disgraced ? 


| In justice to U. 8S. Senator Lodge we 
| have taken pains to ascertain just how 
| far he is responsible for the influence of 
| his name so persistently used against the 
| passage of the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
bill. His position and action in the mat- 

ter, as described by himself, were as fol- 
‘lows: He does not think it best fora U. 
S. Senator to use personal influence with 
| members of the Legislature for or against 
pending legislation, nor did he, in the 
present case, attempt todo so. Twocom- 
mittees of the Legislature were recently 
in Washington, and incidentally Senator 
Lodge discussed the question with them. 
expressing his opposition to the bill. One 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, an 
opponent, wrote to him asking his opin- 
ion, which he gave, as he would have done 
to any one else who consulted him on 
the subject. No doubt this letter was used 
by its recipient to strengthen the opposi- 
| tion. Very likely the opinion was solic- 
| ited for the purpose of so using it. But 
| we are glad to be assured that Senator 

Lodge did not directly interfere in the 
| matter. 











<> 





o 
| The Boston Pilot of April 14 (Roman 
| Catholic organ), denounces the advocates 
| of woman suffrage for “increasing the 
| ranks of blind and bigoted partisanship,”’ 
|}and the American Citizen of April 14 
| (anti-Catholic), denounces the leaders of 
the suffrage movement as ‘‘fawning upon 
Romanism and prating about toleration, 
while the Romish priests and politicians 
and papal press are a unit against woman 
suffrage.” We publish these two false 
charges side by side, and leave them, like 
the Kilkenny cats, to destroy each other. 


*2 
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The Torch of Liberty, of Mound City, 
Kansas, Laura L. Lowe, editor, takes ex- 
ception to the statement that Governor 
Lewelling and his office holders are try- 
ing to throw woman suffrage overboard. 








required to hold registration for voters in cities | 


shall provide for separate registration of men 
and women, and cause to be opened separate 
polls at which all persons desiring to vote for 
members of the school board shall be permitted 


to vote; otherwise both the registration and | 


election shall be held according to the provisions 
of the general elections. 

Kentucky was the first State to give 
women limited suffrage in school elec- 
tions. In 1842 widows having children 
of school age were authorized to vote for 
school directors. Kentucky has now 
taken this additional forward step, as 
Stated in Mrs. Farmer’g letter on page 
122, 


—~@>—__——_— 


In Ohio a bill to enable women to vote 
at all school elections passed the Senate 
on April 10, by a vote of twenty-one to 
six. Asa similar bill was defeated by only 
& few votes in the House a few weeks 
ago, it may be called up again and passed. 
The Dayton Herald and Ironton Repub- 
lican endorse the measure. 


2 
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The Iowa Woman Suffrage bill passed 
byboth Houses reads as follows: 


That in any election hereafter held in any city, 
incorporated town or school district, for the 
Purpose of issuing any tonds fur municipal or 


We shall be heartily glad if that impres- 
sion prove erroneous. If the Populist 
State Convention indorses the woman 
sufirage amendment we will cheerfully 
give it credit, and if Governor Lewelling 
uses his influence in that direction we 
shall be extremely glad to make the fact 
known to our readers. 


=e 


In Kansas City, Kansas, a convention 
and grand rally will take place in the 
Fifth Street Opera House, on May 4 and 
5, under the auspices of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of that city. The 
speakers announced are: Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Carrie L. Chapman, Rev. 


| Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. R. L. Child, Anna L. 


Diggs, Theresa Jenkins, Helen L. Kim- 
ber, Laura M. Johns, Rev. Eugenia F. St- 
John, and Clara C. Hoffman. 


~@>>- 
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The closing speech of Mr. Wilson, the 
prosecuting counsel in the Breckinridge 
case, was a masterpiece of forensic art, 
ard was made more effective than art 
alone could have made it by its fine plea 
for justice to woman. Affirming one 
standard of morals for man and woman, 
he claimed that the erring woman is no 





"Stone loved. 








worse than the erring man, and that the 
guilt of adultery rests equally upon both. 
The speeches of Messrs. Thompson and 
Butterworth, with their low estimate of 
mankind and womankind, have their anti- 
dote in the fierce repudiation of their 
estimates and sentiments by Mr. Wilson 
and in the dignified but severe utterances 
of Judge Bradley in his charge to the 
jury. The indignation of the public was 
so great over the wanton insults offered 
by the counsel for the defence that the 
severity of the Judge’s remarks was as 
gratifying as the verdict of the jury in 
favor of the plaintiff. 
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Last week Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, of the Chicago 
School Board, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
president of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, its superintendent of legisla- 
tive work, Prof. Rena Michaels Atchison 
its secretary, Dr. Atchison and Senator 
M. B. Castle, went before the Republican 
State Central Committee of Illinois, and 
asked them to use their influence at the 
Republican State Convention to secure 
the nomination of a woman as one of the 
three trustees of the State University 
The request was received not only with 
courtesy, but with approval. 
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Charles K. Whipple has lately contrib- 
uted to the Newburyport (Mass.) News 
two forcible articles, entirely demulish- 
ing a correspondent of that paper who 
was so ill informed as to say that the 
woman suffrage cause was like the Con- 
cord River-—no one could tell whether it 
was moving forward or backward. 


44> 
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TENNESSEE REMEMBERS LUCY STONE 


MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE, APRIL 6, 1894 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The second anniversary of the Mary- 
ville Equal Suffrage Association was cel- 
ebrated on the evening of March 23, in 
the parlor of aninvalid member. Twenty 
visitors and thirteen of the twenty-one 
members were present. The public part 
of the meeting was chiefly a memorial of 
our suffrage saint, Lucy Stone. 

The walls were decorated with white 
and yellow ribbon, and the now sacred 
motto, ‘‘Make the World Better.” Sol- 
omon’s description of the wise woman 
was read by the chair, and a gentleman 
member prayed for the cause which Lucy 
Her noble characteristics, 
the leading events of her life, and the 
high estimate she won from a conserva- 
tive and prejudiced generation, were set 
forth in readings and recitations. The 
pictures of her strong and bonny face, 
taken at different etages of life, and given 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Oct. 28, 
were arranged in a group and encircled by 
flowers. They were fully noted by all 
present during the few minutes of inter- 
mission, and emphasized every word of 
the loving tributes which had been paid 
in these memorial exercises. We gazed 
upon these beautiful reflections of a 
beautiful soul, with a hopeless longing to 
be as unruffied as she was by injustice and 
cruelty, while yet we fight them to the 
death. The following memorial resolu- 
tion was passed : 


That, while we sincerely mourn the death of 
this Great Heart in our cause, we rejoice in her 
promotion to higher service. Every woman 
worker has lost a faithful friend and warm- 





hearted sympathizer. In grateful remembrance 
of her self-denying efforts in our behalf, we will 
strive to carry forward to completion her 
unfinished work, realizing that as, one by one, 
those ‘‘who have borne the burden and the heat 
of the day’’ lay down the mortal and take up 
their crown of life, we should each one 
remember— 


‘*More’s the need the country has of me. 
To live and fight this war all through, 
How glorious it would be!’’ 

Miss Margaret Wells, of Johnstown, 
N. Y., was with us part of last winter. 
She was absent awhile in Natchez, Miss. 
There she attended the Woman’s ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Club” of that city and was made 
an honorary member. She was hardly 
prepared to hear, in that truly Southern 
city, the question proposed for forensic 
debate at the next club meeting: ‘*Should 
woman have a place in politics, and what 
are her capabilities?” She was requested 
to take part in it, and did so, first saying 
that woman is already in politics, and 
occupies a most influential place. This 
she proved, and closed with words of 
hearty commendation coming freely from 
governors and statesmen where women 





have suffrage. Our Maryville Equal Suf- 
frage Association wanted that paper for | 


this second anniversary, especially as it 
made appropriate mention of her who 
bade us ‘‘Make the world better.” But 
we could not have the identical address, 
since the eldest member of the Natchez 
Woman’s Progressive Club had asked 
that she might have it to read to a gen- 
tlemen’s club, whom her husband was 
about to entertain. But Miss Wells 
graciously reproduced it, to our delight 
and edification. Twenty-six names of 
citizens were signed to the petition for 
woman suffrage addressed to each branch 
of the Tennessee Legislature. The thirty- 
nine Unions of this State are urged to 
hold Lucy Stone Memorial Meetings. 
Mary T. W. McTEER, 
Supt. Franchise Tenn. W. C. T. U. 


———_ ~er- —__ 
MRS. HOWE IN LOWA. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has just returned 
from a visit to lowa, which held many 
pleasures for her and her hosts. At Des 
Moines and Grinnell, she lectured to fine 
audiences. The Des Moines Women’s 
Club, which was organized immediately 
after the meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women, in that city, 
in 1885, gave a brilliant reception at the 
home of Mrs. J. H. Windsor, where Mrs. 
Howe was greeted as ‘'the mother of our 
Club.’’ She was also the guest of honor 
at a reception held by Unity Club. 

The visit of Mrs. Howe to the Iowa 
Legislature was a notable incident of the 
closing session. She was received with 


distinguished honors by both Houses. , 


The visit was by special invitation, a con- 
current resolution of invitation having 
unanimously passed both Houses. Mrs. 
Howe entered on the arm of Governor 
Jackson, who eloquently introduced her 
to the Senate, the Senators rising to re- 
ceive the party, which included the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mrs. 8S. S. Hunting, and 
several officials. Mrs. Howe addressed 
each House, without repeating herself, 
and the local papers say that each address 
was ‘‘a perfect gem.” At the door of the 
House, the doorkeeper announced ‘‘Our 
invited guests,”’ and the House rose to do 
homage to the distinguished visitor. The 
applause which greeted Mrs. Howe con- 
tinued long after she had reached the 
speaker’s desk. Speaker Stone was felic- 
itous in his introduction of Mrs. Howe, 
and her response was full of kindly feel- 
ing. Within ten minutes after the close 
of her speech, the Senate passed the bill 
to enable women to vote on questions of 
taxation, which had already passed the 
House. 

In Des Moines, one of the public schools 
is named the Julia Ward Howe School. 
Mrs. Howe desired to see this school, and 
her visit will be long remembered by all. 
Miss Bristow, the principal, had massed 
the children in a room decorated with 
flags and flowers, and they greeted Mrs. 
Howe by singing her own noble ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” She gave the 
children a talk fraught with tender inter- 
est. At the request of Mrs. Minnie B. 
Hatch, principal of the Washington 
School, Mrs. Howe went to that building 
and in three minutes’ time the children 
were gathered into one room to give and 
receive greetings. An earnest little talk 
by Mrs. Howe closed with the words: 
**God bless this country, the dearest in 
the world, and bless you, dear little chil- 
dren, evermore!” F. M.A. 


* 
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CORA SMITH EATON, M.D. 


E. GRAND Forks, N. DAK., 
APR. 3, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 

Another substantial evidence of the 
excellence of women as physicians has 
been recently shown in the example of 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Grand Forks, 
N.D. She received her diploma about 
three years ago. Her many friends in 
Boston will be glad to hear of her suc- 
cess. 

The following words are from a corre- 
spondent of the Grand Forks Herald: 


During the fearful epidemic of typhoid 
fever in this city, the efforts of Dr. Cora 
Smith, and the general satisfaction she 
gave, deserve special mention. Her faith- 
fulness, watchfulness and care, and the 
splendid ability she possessed in treating 
a disease which seemed to baffle the skill 
of older physicians, won for her the 
highest regard, and established a reputa- 
tion which will undoubtedly place her in 
the front ranks of the medical profession. 
Grand Forks ought to feel a sense of 
pride in her only lady physician. Long 
may she remain in our midst, is the ear- 
nest wish of her many friends. 

JULIA HUNT. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS arrived 
at New York recently on a visit’to her 
mother and family. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER has been 
perilously ill in Italy, but was slightly 
better at last accounts. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD expects to re- 
turn to this country in May or June. Her 
health is much improved. 

Mrs. HELEN D. HARFORD has been 
nominated for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, on the Oregon Prohibition 
ticket. 

Mrs. Mary ANN BLAIR, of Warren, 
Mass., an old friend and schoolmate of 
Lucy Stone, has presented the Warren 
Public Library with a beautiful portrait 
of her, a photograph enlarged to life-size. 

Mrs. MaGote M. Harpina, of Charter 
Oak, Ia., who was admitted to practice in 
the State courts at Des Moines some time 
ago, has just been admitted to practice in 
the United States Court in Iowa. It is 
claimed that she is the first woman to 
achieve that distinction. 

Miss YOsEPH, the young Persian who 
is about to graduate from the New York 
Women’s Medical College, will return 
to the country of her birth as the only 
native female physician. In fact, there 
is but one other ; that is Dr. Bradley,who 
was sent out five years ago by an Ameri- 
can board of missions. She will not open 
an Office, as she considers that sort of 
advertisement altogether unnecessary in 
Persia. ‘*Thousands of women know of 
my studies here,” she says, ‘‘and are 
eagerly looking forward to my return. 
There is no need of advertising.” 

Mrs. ApA H. KEPLEY, editor of The 
Friend of Home, Effingham, Ill., says: 
‘*The Unitarians and Universalists always 
held to the Lord’s law of the equal right 
of women with men under the divine and 
the civil and social law. Hence they have 
always ordained women to the sacred 
office of the ministry. Because of the 
need to emphasize this feature of woman’s 
coming enfranchisement, the writer of 
this article took holy orders. It gives 
her great joy to announce that one of her 
Band of Hope daughters, Miss Aurora 
Buckner, of this city, will enter Lombard 
University, next year, to prepare herself 
for the ministry. This is the first young 
woman in this country to prepare to take 
holy orders. May more follow.” 

Mrs. MARTHA C. AITKEN was ordained 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Pem- 
broke, Mass., on April 5. The invocation 
was Offered and Scripture selections read 
by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley ; the sermon 
was delivered by Rev. 8S. J. Barrows, who 
took bis text from John 4, ‘‘The woman 
left her watering-pot and went into the 
city, and many believed because of her 
word”; an address of welcome to the 
ministry was given by Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney; the ordaining prayer was 
offered by Rev. D. M. Wilson; and the 
address to the people, which was espe- 
cially vivacious and happy, was by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton. 


Miss MABEL H. BARROws read an in- 
teresting paper before the Ladies’ Physi- 
ological Institute of this city, on April 
12, on “Gymnastics in Sweden.” Miss 
Barrows, who has studied gymnastics at 
Stockholm, said in conclusion: ‘It is no 
wonder that the Swedish girls are envi- 
ous of the social position which their 
American sisters hold, but we, on the 
other hand, must follow their lead in 
gymnastics. Although the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics is fully equal 
to the Central Institute of Stockholm, as 
the Swedes themselves admit, I fear it 
will be many years before our pilgrimages 
for inspiration to the Cradle of Gymnastics 
in Stockholm will be no longer necessary.” 


Mrs. MAGGIE VAN Cort, the famous 
Methodist revivalist, has been conducting 
her twelfth revival at Oshkosh, Wis. As 
a result of her work, there is a strong con- 
gregation, largely made up of converts 
made by this remarkable preacher, and a 
fifty thousand-dollar church building has 
just been dedicated. Mrs. Van Cott’s 
home is at Catskill, N. Y. She has been 
preaching for many years with acceptance 
to her denomination, and has helped to 
build up many churches; but she would 
not be admitted as a delegate to the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference. 
That little word ‘‘male,” which men so 
jealously preserve in various constitutions, 
causes numerous inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities as well as injustices. 
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NEW YORK STATE CAMPAIGN. 


Dunxrek, N. Y., APRIL 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Chautauqua County mass meeting, 
the 42d in the series, was called to order 
Thursday, March 30, by Miss Mary 
Hay. It opened with an address of wel- 
come by Mrs. Mary Fullagar, and 4 re- 
sponse by Miss Hay. 

Mrs. Ella S. Barmore, of Fredonia, was 
elected secretary. Mrs. Hannah D. Love, 
of South Stockton, the county corre- 
sponding secretary, read the first and 
second paragraphs of the Declaration of 
Independence, the preamble and Sec. I. 
of the XIV. Amendment of U.S. Consti- 
tution and the preamble and See. I., Art. 
II., of the New York State Constitution. 
The appointment of a Committee on Reso- 
lutions, Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Mrs. 
Evaline R. Clark and Eliza C. Gifford, 
was followed by a symposium on equal 
suffrage. ‘‘Why Patrons of Husbandry 
Believe in Equal Suffrage,” by Mrs. B. B. 
Lord, of Sinclairviile; ‘‘Why Moral Re- 
formers Want Equal Suffrage,” by Mrs. 
Eliza C. Gifford, of Jamestown; ‘‘Why 
Tax-paying Women Believe in Equal Suf- 
frage,”’ by Mrs. Evaline R. Clarke, of 
South Stockton; and ‘* Why Business 
Women Believe in Equal Suffrage,’’ by 
Miss Jennie Prescott, of Fredonia. 

The symposium was highly appreci- 
ated. Miss Hay called for dollar sub- 
scriptions to the campaign fund. Mrs. 
Marion H. Skidmore, of Lily Dale, gave 
$100. A rising vote of thanks for past 
and present generosity was tendered to 
Mrs. Skidmore. 

At 8 P. M. came an address of welcome 
by the mayor of Dunkirk, Charles Heg- 
nembourg, a response by Miss Mary Hay, 
and an address by Dr. J. T. Williams, 
who introduced Mrs. Susan B. Anthony 
as the speaker of the evening. 

Friday morning there was an executive 
committee meeting. At 10.45 A. M., Mrs. 
Evaline R. Clark presided. Committees 
were appointed as follows: 

COURTESIES. 

Mrs. Weeden, Kennedy; Mrs. Harriet M. 
Chase, Jamestown; Mrs. James Brooks, Elling- 
ton. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mrs. Weller, Jamestown; Mrs. Willing, Sher- 

man; Mrs. Rhodes, Fluvanna. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Mrs. Eliza C. Gifford, Jamestown; Mrs.S. A. 
Strong, Sherman; Mrs. Elizabeth Richmond, 
Dunkirk; Mrs. Elnora Babcock, Dunkirk. 

Reports of Executive Committee meet- 
ings and recommendations to the conven- 
tion were made by the recording seere- 
tary; Constitutional Convention Com- 
mittee reported by Mrs. Almy, of James- 
town; Legislative Committee, by Mrs. 
Gifford, of Jamestown ; Press Committee, 
by Mrs. James Brooks, of Ellington; 
Tax -enrollment Committee, by Mrs. 
Evaline Clarke, of South Stockton. 

In the afternoon came Club Reports. 
Over 9,000 names are already on petitions, 
besides many that have failed to report. 
One club had 557 names secured by one 
woman, Mrs. Olin, of Sherman. She 
walked from three to eight miles a day, 
often starting out before breakfast to 
secure names of persons going to work. 
The Credentials Committee reported six- 
ty-six delegates present, and seventeen 
clubs represented. The Auditor’s and 
Treasurer’s report followed. It was de- 
cided that the Annual Convention be held 
next September instead of October as 
heretofore. 

Among the fraternal delegates received 
were Mr. E. B. Hughes, Worthy Master 
of Pomona Grange, Miss Mary Hughes, 
Worthy Master of Chautauqua Grange, 
and Mrs. Eliza Gifford, of Lakewood 
w.c.T. U. 

Mr. Ezra Ely, of Fredonia, declared the 
franchise to be not only a privilege, but 
a duty that should be exercised by every 
woman. 

Mrs. Abby Pettengell, of Lily Dale, 
sent word that she would give $100 for 
campaign purposes. A rising vote of 
thanks was extended to her. 

The Resolutions Committee reported. 
A Literature Committee was appointed: 
Mrs. Jas. Brooks, chairman, of Ellington ; 
Mrs. P. M. Elmer, of South Stockton; 
Mrs. Westwood, of Fredonia. 

In the evening there was an address by 
Mr. Louis McKinstry, of Fredonia. 

He paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of our dearly beloved and sadly 
lamented friend and advocate, Miss 
Elizabeth Richardson, and introduced 
Rev. Anna Shaw, who spoke with great 
effect. 

Thanks were tendered to all who had 
contributed to the success of the Conven- 
tion and Miss Hay thanked the county 
for its generosity. The convention has 
been especially successful in rousing 
sentiment for equal suffrage. 

ELLA 8. BARMORE. 


NEW LOCAL CAMPAIGN CCMMITTEES. 


Sara Winthrop Smith, of Connecticut, 
one of the State lecturers and organizers 





in the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion Campaign for Woman Suffrage, has 
established local campaign committees 
ip the following towns, since last report: 

Port Jervis, Orange Co., Chairman, Mrs. 
Maria Bristol Van Etten. 

Middletown, Orange Co., Miss C. Augusta 
Goodale. 

Pine Bush, Orange Co., Mrs. Mary Deyo. 

Montgomery, Orange Co., Mrs. Daniel M. 
Wade. 

Circleville, Orange Co., Mrs. Daniel Gibb. 

Coxsackie, Greene Co., Miss Evelena Bain. 

Cohoes, Albany Co., Mrs. H. A. Strong. 

Ballston Spa., Saratoga Co., Mrs. Mary J. 
Forbes. 

Glen’s Falls, Warren Co., Mrs. J. H. Bain. 

Whitehall, Washington Co., Mrs. Sidney 
Watkins. 

Norton Hill, Greenville, Greene Co., Mrs. 
Rachel Burroughs. 

Westport, Essex County, Town Chairman, 
Mrs. Lina H. Royce; Village Chairman, Mrs. 
Dr. Shattuck. 

INTEREST GROWING IN NEW YORK. 


SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS, 
17 MApISON ST,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

If a workman may be known by the 
chips he makes, the newspaper clippings 
which come trooping in like snow-flakes 
in April from the counties where suffrage 
mass-meetings are being held, betoken a 
broadening and deepening interest in our 
cause. During the past week, meetings 
have been held in Tioga, Broome, Tomp- 
kins, Chemung, and Schuyler Counties. 
Halls are crowded, making an adjourn- 
ment into more spacious quarters neces- 
sary in some instances in order to accom- 
modate the eager listeners. 

Miss Anthony and her able corps of 
helpers are greatly assisted by the local 
talent which invariably comes to the 
front, apparently waiting only for the 
inspiring touch of a master hand to 
kindle into active and able advocacy of 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

Outside the work of the regular can- 
vassers suffrage meetings are held under 
the direct management of local societies. 
The Chautauqua County people, of course; 
are unusually active, and a noteworthy 
feature of their meetings is the enthusiasm 
ofthe men. A recent meeting in James- 
town was called by the men, the mayor 
heading the list. The speakers were all 
men, the best oratorical talent in the 
city being represented on the platform. 
I enclose an article from Hon. Benjamin 
S. Dean, editor of Jamestown News and 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention. 

Local interest centres just now upon 
the coming mass-meeting to be held here 
in Rochester, April 10 and11. Our local 
clubs are leaving no stone unturned to 
make the convention a brilliant success. 

HANNAH B. CLARK. 


<Q 


VIRGINIA WOMEN NEED THE BALLOT. 


PARKSLEY, VA., APRIL 5, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The conservatism of Massachusetts is 
more than matched here in Virginia, 
where the good old days of the grand- 
fathers are blindly adhered to. 

Virginia farmers have recently had an 
object leses: to the possibilities of their 
soil, from: whi kas been accomplished in 
six months !y some newly-settled market 
gardeners from Philadelphia. Asa result 
of deep plowing, heavy fertilizing, and 
an intelligent expenditure of brain and 
muscle, acres of lettuce and radishes are 
flourishing under hot-bed sashes, which 
are a delight to the eye. When the cash 
returns from the city markets are known, 
the imitative powers of the Chinese will 
be discounted by the native Virginian, 
who accepts results only when demon- 
strated at the expense of some one more 
courageous than himself. Consequently 
few mistakes of judgment are made, and 
the sweet potato continues to be the 
staple production of a soil adapted to a 
diversified crop of early vegetables, fruits 
and berries. 

With this cautious element in the major- 
ity, it is not surprising that the brave 
woman who appeared before the Solons 
at Richmond, with a petition for equal 
suffrage, received ‘leave to withdraw.” 
The fact that women are not fairly treated 
before the law was introduced to this 
community in a lecture—the first of its 
kind—two years ago, by Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake. Her pleasing method of pres- 
entation met with but little opposition, 
and her arguments appealed to their sense 
of fair play. As the food then given for 
reflection has been partially digested, we 
could take a second instalment from Rev. 
Anna Shaw, Mrs. C. L. Chapman-Catt, 
or some other effective speaker now en- 
lightening the people of New York State. 
A crusade might profitably be made, down 
this peninsula, from Wilmington, Del., 
to Cape Charles City, Va., including the 
eastern shore of Maryland. In most of 
the towns the codperation of the churches 
eould be counted upon. This isa strong- 
hold of Methodism, and, as a religious 
denomination, the recent discussion of 
woman’s eligibility to a voice and vote at 
conference has prepared the way for the 
larger question. 

But the purpose of this communication 





is to relate a little incident which might 
serve as a text from which your ready pen 
could supply the sermon. The following 
conversation with a former slave helped 
to while away a half hour to-day, and is 
responsible for this letter. Imagine 
women’s political superior resting on his 
hoe-handle, after saluting with old-time 
courtesy the white woman from the 
North, who, after a few general remarks 
on the prospects of early peas, referred 
to the justice of the recent sentence of a 
dusky-hued wife-beater to the county 
jail for six months. In his opinion, the 
‘*punishment”’ was thought ‘‘to fit the 
crime” ; he agreed that the old whipping 
post might be recalled for such offences, 
but added that it would never do to have 
the women victims administer the lash, 
as they might exceed their privileges by 
balancing old scores, and expend more 
muscular eloquence than the law al- 
lowed. The old man added that half a 
year in Accomac County Jail was bad 
enough, but he was lucky to escape being 
sent to the penitentiary, as he then 
would have lost his standing among 
‘*white folks of quality,” and, worst of all, 
his vote! The breaking of his faithful 
old woman’s ribs by a brutal kick was of 
less consequence; the enforced idleness 
for months at the county’s expense was 
getting off easy; but any violation of the 
peace that would have entailed the pen- 
alty of loss of citizenship and of standing, 
in the eyes of the vote-counters, would 
have been a more serious matter! 

The franchise is valued at least by one 
ignorant old darky, who stumbles over 
his a, b, c’s, and whose signature is limited 
to his ‘*X mark,” but who, by his respect 
for the law (or rather, fear of the penalty 
of disregarding it), is kept within the 
bounds of decency. 

Now, one of the questions this incident 
suggests is this: Ifthe ballot is of such 
value to this irresponsible colored man, 
how much might not the privilege mean 
of an intelligent expression of a woman’s 
opinion, used for the modifieation of 
unjust laws, extending privileges of co- 
education, and aiding in all that tends 
towards advancement in this historic old 
Commonwealth ? 

ELIZABETH S. CHADBOURNE. 


—_————_“or—— 


WOMEN IN THE MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 
ELECTIONS. 


In the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of March 10 
a partial list was given of the women who 
have been elected to offices of trust and 
responsibility at the Massachusetts town 
meetings. To that list should be added 
the following: 

ASHFIELD—Amelia 8S. Ford, School 
Committee. 

CHARLEMONT—Carrie J. Legate, School 
Committee. 


ATHOL—Ellen M. Bigelow, Trustee 
Public Library. 
BERNARDSTOWN—Mrs. Lucy Chase, 


Trustee Cushman Library. 

CUMMINGTON—Mrs. M. C. Stutson, 
School Committee. 

HARDWICK—Miss Henrietta S. Warner, 
School Committee. About fifty of the 
386 votes were cast by women. 

LEVERETT—Mrs. O. E. Marvell, School 
Committee. 

LEYDEN—Mrs. G. H. Dennison, School 
Committee. 

HADLEY—Miss M. L. Paseo, School 
Committee. 

HancocK—Miss H. Louise Gardner, 
Mrs. H. M. Goodrich, School Committee. 

NEw BRAINTREE—Mrs. G. H. Thomp- 
son, School Committee. 

MONTAGUE—Miss Kate Armstrong, Mrs. 
M. B. Collins, Trustees Public Library. 

NORTHFIELD—Mrs. Nellie M. Wood, 
School Committee. 

OaKHAM—Minnie L.Woodward, School 
Committee; Mrs. S. F. Woodin, Trustee 
Public Library. 

PeRu—Mrs. Frank Watkins, School 
Committee. 

PETERSHAM—Harriet Chickering, Mrs. 
Lizzie Gay, Overseers of Poor. 

SQUIBNOCKET—Mrs. Florence B. May- 
hew, School Committee. 

WENDELL—Mrs. Clara A. 
School Committee. 

WHATELEY—Mrs. Lizzie G. Dalton, 
School Committee. 

CHILMARK—Mrs, Florence B. Mayhew, 
School Committee; Mrs. H. V. Mayhew 
and Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew, Trustees 
Public Library. 

SHIRLEY—Nancy J. Rowell, School 
Committee; Mary J.'Hazen, Trustee Pub- 
lic Library. 

MARBLEHEAD—Mary J. 
Schoo! Committee. 

MONROE—Mrs. Warren Kingsley,School 
Committee. 

AUBURN—Mary D. Stone, School Com- 
mittee. 

GREENFIELD.—Miss Delia Nims, School 
Committee; Charlotte E. P. Twichell, 
Martha C. Watson, Trustees Public Lib- 
rary. 


Stearns, 


Hampson, 
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Mason, Trustee Public Library. 

HOLLAND.—Ella J. Webber, 
Committee. 

MONTGOMERY.—Mrs. H. C. Kelso, Mrs. 
L. O. Moore, Mrs. J. E. Camp, Trustees 
Public Library. 

WALEs.—Mary A. Converse, 
Committee. 

NEEDHAM.—Jane G. A. Carter, Trustee 
Public Library. Of the 502 voters, 59 
were women. 

WATERTOWN.—Mrs. 8S. Adelaide Hall 
was declared elected on the school board 
as the result of a recount. 


School 


School 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Lizzie A. Smith, a graduate of the 
law school of Boston University and a 
member of the Suffolk Bar, has prepared 
an excellent paper on ‘*The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts as hold- 
ers of Property.’”’ This paper has been 
read before some of the societies in Bos- 
ton with great acceptance, and at the re- 
quest of the rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newburyport, Mass., it was presented to 
an interested audience there on the even- 
ing of April 3. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer left some 
days ago for a few weeks at Chicago Uni- 
versity, where her duties as dean of the 
women’s college call her from time to 
time. The Boston Transcript says: 

Mrs. Palmer’s continued close connec- 
tion with Wellesley College as a trustee 
has made great demands upon her time 
since the death of Miss Shafer, which 
hastened her return from her last brief 
residence at Chicago University. Shehas 
been engaged also in aiding educational 
affairs at State House hearings; her 
responsibility as president of the Woman’s 
Educational Society has been serious of 
late. Mrs. Palmer has also taken a par- 
ticular interest as an outsider in women’s 
education at Harvard. And while occu- 
pied with all these matters, the ‘‘settling”’ 
of her new home in Peabody House at 
Cambridge has been a personal interest, 
and the result a charming denial of old- 
fashioned doubts of the domestic abilities 
of women who ‘‘read Greek.” 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, who was an 
instructor in history at Wellesley a few 
years ago, has just been appointed assist- 
ant professor of economics at Stanton 
University. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, author of 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ was born 
in London, and as a young girl, educated 
in Dresden. Then she passed to Chelten- 
ham College, and afterwards to Bedford, 
taking her degree of B. A. at London 
University in 1883, where she qualified in 
classics and mathematics. Her principal 
recreation is music, and at first she was 
uncertain whether to devote her life to 
this or to literature. 

SSS 


MEMORIAL TO MARY WASHINGTON. 


The Mary Washington National Memo- 
rial Association was organized to erect a 
suitable testimonial to the memory of the 
mother of Washington. The association 
was organized by ladies. Though they 
encountered unexpected difficulties and 
embarrassments, they have labored de- 
votedly and made gratifying progress. 
They have secured as a site the plot of 
ground near her home at Fredericksburg, 
Va., containing a ledge of rock, which 
was her favorite place during the latter 
years of her life for Bible reading and 
meditation. After much consideration of 
designs they have selected one, collected 
sufficient money to go a long way toward 
carrying it out, and have had the monu- 
ment erected. It was unveiled on May 10 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

The association needs more money to 
complete the payment on the monument, 
enclose the grounds, put them in order 
and maintain them. The committee will 
be glad of any sum, no matter how small. 
If every woman in the country should 
contribute ten cents, it would be more 
than is needed. The president of the 
Mary Washington Association is Amelia 
C. Waite. Contributions may be sent to 
E. Francis Riggs, treasurer, Riggs Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE GRANTED IN KEN- 
TUCKY. 





COVINGTON, Ky., APRIL 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has gained another point through 
the General Assembly of this State, which 
in its recent session passed a uniform 
charter for the government of cities of 
the second class; this means cities con- 


taining a population of twenty thousand | 


or more, and less than one hundred thou- 
sand. These cities are Covington, New- 
port and Lexington. 

A great effort was made by our Asso- 
ciation to obtain a clause in the charter 
securing to women the right to vote for 


and be eligible as members of the ‘*Board | 


of Education.” 





following result was obtained : 

Women who may possess such other qualifica- 
tions required for males are hereby declared to 
be eligible as members of said Board of Educa. 
tion and qualified to vote at any and all elections 
for members of said board. The officers required 
to hold registration for voters in cities shall 
provide for separate registration of men and 
women, and cause to be opened separate polls at 
which all persons desiring to vote for members 
of the School Board shall be permitted to vote, 
otherwise both the registration and election 
shall be held aceording to the provisions of the 
general election laws.’”’ 


This charter was signed by Governor 
John Young Brown, March 19, 1894, and 
took effect at once, so that all women of 
the second-class cities, twenty-one years 
of age, are now eligible as members of 
the Board of Education, and qualified to 
vote for the same. 

The first election will be held in Novem- 
ber, 1895. A bill was introduced into the 
last Legislature asking for full school 
suffrage for Kentucky women, but this 
was not conceded. This is an entering 
wedge for full suffrage, and a large vote 
by the women of the second-class cities 
must be obtained to prove false the oft- 
repeated saying, ‘‘Women would not vote 
if they had the chance.” 

We have our work harness on, and do 
not intend to lay it oft until every vestige 
of injustice to woman is wiped from our 
statute books, and we are recognized as 
voting citizens of this State and of the 
United States, with full powers and privi- 
leges of citizens. 

EvuGEntiA B. FARMER, 
Cor. Sec. Ky. H. R. Ass'n. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A SYMPHONY OF THE SPIRIT. Compiled 
by George S. Merriam. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1894. Price, $1. 


This is a very fine collection of poems, 
which are alive with genuine inspiration. 
To select seems almost invidious, but 
we quote almost at random the following 
by Southey: 

THE DEAD FRIEND. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
The form that once was dear! 
The spirit is not there 
Which kindled that dead eye, 
Which throbbed in that cold heart, 
Which in that motionless hand 
Hath met thy friendly grasp. 
The spirit is not there! 
It is but lifeless, perishable flesh 
That moulders in the grave, 
Earth, air, and water’s ministering particles 
Now to the elements 
Resolved, their uses done. 
Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved, 
The spirit is not there! 


Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 
Follow thy friend beloved! 

But in the lonely hour, 

But in the evening walk, 

Think that she ’companies thy solitude; 
Think that she holds with thee 

Mysterious intercourse ; 

And though remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 





H. B. B. 


BI-METALLISM : A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 
By Francis A. Walker. 


This is a pamphlet of extraordinary 
ability and value. Unlike the slough of 
inconsequent generalities which have 
flooded the newspapers and muddled the 
minds of men east and west, south and 
north—this brief statement of facts, and 
arguments based on facts, is so lucid that 
all can comprehend it. Every proposition 
is georess every position is demonstrated. 
It is an impregnable, incontrovertible, un- 
answerable statement of the importance 
and value of international bi-metallism: 
1, To establish a par of exchange between 
silver-using and gold-using countries. 2, 
To create a practical stability of values 
by the double standard against any sud- 
den advanceor decline in the value of either 
metal—the compound mass remaining 
comparatively unaffected by fluctuations in 
the cost of either metal—the cheaper metal 
for the time becoming the regulator. $8, 
To relieve the terrible and increasing 
strain arising from the steady apprecia- 
tion of the value of gold—thereby impos- 
ing enormous burdens on the debtor class, 
wiping out stocks for the benefit of bond- 
holders and diminishing the prices of all 
commodities as measured by an insufficient 
basis and constantly appreciating stand- 
ard of values. 

President Walker believes that a change 
of system will soon become inevitable, 
and looks to England, as the originator of 
gold monometzllism, to take the initiative, 
counselling on the part of the United 
States meanwhile a masterly inactivity. 
In this alone this reviewer differs from 
President Walker. America cannot per- 
haps, singlehanded and alone, establish a 
ratio between gold and silver. But we 
can receive American silver bullion at its 
market value from day to day, issuing 
upon it a national paper currency payable 
on demand in gold coin or its equivalent 
in silver bullion on the day of redemption, 
and thereby solve the problem for our- 
selves. H. B. B. 


RicHT Livinc. By Susan H. Wixon. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1894. 
This is a compilation of sixty short 

essays on ethics. In her introduction 

the author affirms that ‘‘the most signifi- 
cant of all thinking, teaching and training 
is found in ethical lines. The great ques- 
tion confronting humanity to-day is one 
of ethics. How to live honestly, truly, 
correctly, nobly and honorably is the 

rand object of being. Nothing is more 
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man. To aid its processes of growth and | 


development is the object of this book.” 
It raises and answers many questions, as 
What is Morality? Is the use of Tobacco 
Dangerous? Recreation a Necessity; Self 
Reliance; Human Rights; Politeness; 
The Gentleman; etc. H. B. B. 


THISTLE DOWN Poems. By Julia Ditto 
Young. Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul & 
Bro. 1893. 

The occasional poems, sonnets, and 
quatrains which make up this volume are 
melodious and simple, without affectation 
or pretence. They are pleasing and in 
good taste. A fair specimen is the fol- 
lowing, entitled : 

PERFECTION. 


There is an instant at the end of day 
Wherein the western sky so richly glows 
We wish it might unaltered ever stay 
In such blent harmony of gold and rose. 


O Life! I pray thee cease thy rapid fight, 
Nor haste to terminate this hour supreme, 

But let me, ere the fall of gloomy night, 
One moment linger in the sunset’s gleam. 


H. B. B. 


ALDEN’S NUTSHELL CYCLOPEDIA. New 
York: Jno. B. Alden. Four volumes. 
1894. Price, $2.40. 

This is a concise dictionary of recent 
events and of the world’s progress in all 
departments of knowledge.® It is pub- 
lished in monthly parts to be completed, 
probably, in about 2,500 pages. It isa 
mine of useful information. H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop will 
read a paper on art before the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association on 
Wednesday, April 18. 

The president has approved the bill 
granting a pension to Hannah Lyons, 
ninety-one years of age, daughter of 
John Russell, the revolutionary soldier 
whose statue stands on guard at Trenton 
battle monument. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood recently applied 
to the Circuit Court in Richmond, Va., to 
qualify for practice, but the judge denied 
the application on the ground that all 
precedent was contrary to the admission 
of women to practice in Virginia courts. 


The Essex County Grange which met 
at Amesbury, Mass., on April 5, passed a 
resolution favoring municipal suffrage 
for women, and telegraphed it to the 
Massachusetts Senators, expressing the 
hope that they would support the bill. 
Every Grange in the county was repre- 
sented. 


In the sixty-ninth exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York, which opened recently, three of the 
prizes have been awarded to women. The 
Second Hallgarten Prize of $200 goes to 
Edith Mitchell for her ‘“‘Hagar’’; the 
Third Hallgarten Prize of $100 goes to 
Mrs. J. Francis Murphy for her ‘‘That 
Difficult Word”; and finally the Norman 
W. Dodge Prize of $300 for the best pic- 
ture painted in the United States by a 
woman, without limitation of age, goes 
to Clara T. McChesney, for her picture 
of ‘*The Old Spinner.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wesson, of Hardwick, 
Mass., who died recently, was born at 
Colerain, in 1817, and she was one of the 
first promoters of the Ladies’ Free Library 
Association, and was its president from 
its organization until it was transferred 
to the town. Mr. and Mrs. Wesson’s fif- 
tieth anniversary was celebrated about 
four years ago. They have taken and 
cared for twenty-two children that were 
without homes. Mrs. Wesson leaves a 
husband, Cutter C. Wesson, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Dwight Morton, of Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. George Wolcott,of Holyoke. 

At the recent school election in Rock- 
ford, Ia., Mrs. Waller and Mrs. Billings, 
two prominent ladies, were elected direc- 
tors by a good majority. The old 
board, by certain manceuvres, made it 
impossible for the ladies to qualify, and 
they went before a notary public and 
qualified before him. The board declined 
to recognize them as members, and their 
Opponents, having qualified, claimed to 
hold the positions. The ladies eontem- 
plated bringing the matter before the 
courts, but in the interest of the schools 
and to avoid litigation, they consented to 
surrender the three-year term for which 
they had been elected and accept appoint- 
ment for one year. Great indignation is 
felt over the matter. 

A spirited woman suffrage debate was 
held April 7, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Patriotic Guild of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburg, Pa. It 
was an interesting evening. Mr. Clyde A. 
Duniway spoke forcibly and logically in 
favor. His opponent was Mr. H. 8. 
Mackaye, who claimed that universal suf- 
frage is a failure; that woman’s voting 
would make the mess worse; and that 
woman would lose part of her charm and 
usefulness as a home-keeper without any 
Compensating gain. This brought the 
debate to a matter of opinion on the 
expediency of woman suffrage, since Mr. 
Mackaye admitted the right of women to 





vote, and even said he would favor grant- 
ing its exercise under restrictions. Many 
Jadies and gentlemen participated in the 
discussion with keen interest. No one 
doubted the right of a woman to vote. 
That is a striking fact, showing the prog- 
ress of the movement. The vote on the 
question by the audience was two to one 
in the affirmative. The interest disclosed 
by the debate was remarkable, the audi- 
ence lingering in groups after adjourn- 
ment for the better part of an hour to 
discuss the issue. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE ’FRAID-CAT. 


‘Little ’fraid-cat! little *fraid-cat!” 

The words were screamed in a shrill, 
childish voice, and were answered by, 
“Oh, please don’t, Charley!’ uttered in 
evident fright. 

Miss Stanley started up from her desk 
and went toward the window, exclaiming: 
‘*That is Charley Ager teasing his cousin 
again.” 

The windows of the school room were 
high, and as the children stood near the 
building, she could not see them. ‘‘Char- 
ley,’”’ she called, ‘‘come up here immedi- 
ately!” 

The voices ceased, and a moment later 
Charley entered the room. 

‘“‘What was the matter with Willy?” 
Miss Stanley asked. 

‘*A honey-bee was on him, and he was 
scared,” Charley answered. 

‘*Did you drive it off?” 

‘*No, ma’am,”? and Charley hung his 
head. 

‘*Why didn’t you?’ 

‘*Because he’s such a baby. Why, a 
honey-bee aint anything. It will go off 
if you let it alone; and, any way, if it 
stings, it don’t hurt much.” 

‘But he was afraid of it, and you were 
not,” said Miss Stanley. ‘A little gentle- 
man will always help the weak and timid. 
You ought to be good to Willy, because he 
is so kind to your little sister. Now run 
home to dinner, or you will be late this 
afternoon; and, remember, a gentleman 
must be kind and gentle as well as 
brave.” 

Then Miss Stanley returned to her 
work and forgot the children. 

Willy and Charley Ager were cousins, 
and they lived in a large house not far 
from the school. Charley had one little 
sister. The boys were eight years old, 
Mabel was only five. They were both 
bright, good little fellows; but Charley 
was brave and fond of rough games, 
while Willy was very timid and quiet, 
His teacher sometimes feared that he 
would grow up cowardly, so she tried to 
teach him to be brave. 

Every morning during the opening ex- 
ercises of the school Miss Stanley took a 
few moments to tell the children a stery 
of some great and good person. Shealways 
questioned them on the stories the day 
after she told them. The exercise was 
called ‘‘Moments with Heroes,” and she 
hoped in this way to help the boys and 
girls to love the right and be courageous 
about doing it. She took great pains to 
impress upon Willy all the particularly 
brave deeds; but lately the boys had 
teased him and called him ‘‘’fraid cat” 
when they thought they would not be 
heard, and he seemed only to grow 
worse. 

That afternoon none of the Agers ap- 
peared in school. This was very strange, 
for they were regular attendants, and 
Miss Stanley called at their home to see 
if any accident had happened. The next 
morning when it came time for the story, 
she said: ‘‘Children, we have talked 
about heroes for some time. Now I want 
one of you to answer the question, What 
is a hero?” 

At first no one spoke, but after a little 
thought several definitions were given. 
Jenny Thomas believed a hero was a per- 
son who saved another’s life, and Joe 
Davis said a hero was a person who took 
pain himself to keep another from having 
it. 

‘“*T like your definition very much, Jo- 
seph,”’ said Miss Stanley, and she wrote 
on the board: ‘‘Hero: A person who 
takes pain to save another from having 
it.” 

‘‘Was Martin Luther a hero?” asked 
Flo Adams. 

“Yes.” 

‘‘And those women who were drowned 
on the coast of Scotland rather than give 
up their religion?” Flo asked again. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” said the teacher. 

“Then I think,” said Flo, ‘that a hero 
is a person who does what's right, even if 
it brings pain.” 

“That is a good definition also. I will 
write that under Joseph’s. Now I will tell 
youastory. It’s about a very little hero 
to-day,—a boy only eight years old. He 
wasn’t usually a brave little boy. He was 
afraid of things that other boys don’t 
mind at all. He wouldn’t drive a horse 
or go past a cow, and sometimes his play- | 





mates were unkind enough to call him 
disagreeable names. There was one 
thing he was more afraid of than anything 
else, and that was a honey-bee.”’ 

Charley Ager was in his seat, listening 
intently, but when Miss Stanley had got 
a0 far in the story, he looked very much 
as if he would rather not have been 
there. 

‘*Now, most of you boys and girls,” the 
teacher continued, ‘‘are not at all afraid 
of them. I have known some of you to get 
stung while robbing wild bees’ nests, and 
think nothing of it. But if it were so pain- 
ful that for two days you could not eat or 
sleep, or do anything but lie down and 
moan, I think none of you would let a bee 
sting you, if you could help it. This little 
hero of whom I am telling had twice been 
stung, and both times it had made him 
very, very sick; so it was natural that he 
should be afraid. One day, when he was 
out-of-doors with his five-year old cousin, 
a bee came and lighted on his arm. He 
tried to push it away, but the bee grew 
angry, and darted at him again, and again 
he thrust it off; but this time it flew at 
his little cousin. He knew what pain a 
sting brought him, and supposed it would 
hurt her justasmuch. He also knew that 
a honey-bee could sting but once, because 
it cannot withdraw the sting from the 
flesh; and to save her from pain, just as 
it made a dash at her cheek, he put out 
his hand, and it stung him. Do you 
think a boy who would do a thing like 
that should be called ’fraid-cat or hero?” 

No one answered. They all knew she 
was talking of Willy Ager. 

‘‘What do you think, Joseph? You 
said a hero was a person who took pain 
himself to keep another from having it. 
Is he a ’fraid-cat or a hero?” 

‘A hero,” said Joe. But he spoke in a 
low tone; for he remembered how many 
times he had called Willy the other name. 

“Then,” said Miss Stanley, ‘I hope I 
shall never again hear Willy called a cow- 
ard. He is a timid, delicate boy, and we 
must help him grow strong and brave; 
but that cannot be done by frightening 
and annoying him, but by encouraging 
him whenever we can, and setting him 
the very best example.” 

Miss Stanley was ready now to turn to 
the lessons; but Charley Ager stood in 
his place, awaiting permission to speak. 
His face was flushed, and his whole man- 
ner excited. 

‘*What is it, Charley?” she asked. 

‘*Miss Stanley,” he said quickly, ‘I put 
that bee on Willy, to hear him holler. I 
didn’t know it would hurt him so, and I 
am sorry I did it. Mother said I ought 
to tell you.” 

And then the little fellow, not too old 
yet to cry before the girls, sat down and 
sobbed aloud. 

Miss Stanley glanced at the second de- 
finition on the board. Should she tell the 
boy that he too was a hero, and perhaps 


lessen the good his confession would do 


him? Some of the other scholars under- 
stood the glance, and looked sympathiz- 
ingly at Charley. 

The teacher walked over, and laid her 
hand gently on the boy’s bowed head. 

“IT am sure,” she said kindly, ‘that a 
boy who has owned his fault so nobly 
will try to do all the good he can, and 
never intentionally give any one pain. 
Now let us attend to our lessons.’’— Alice 
A. Smith, in the Sunday School Times. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*Willie, do you and your brother ever 
fight?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Who whips?” 
‘*Pa.”— Toroto Empire. 

Sunday School Teacher—What is the 
whole duty of man? Precocious Pupil— 
Can’t tell until the Wilson bill is passed. 
—Detroit Tribune. 

“Is Hicks’ wife a nice housekeeper?” 
Mr. Hacks—Well, I should say so. hy, 
half the time Hicks can’t find anything 
that belongs to him. 


**I declare, I don’t know what to do,” 
mused Dr. Fizzick. ‘‘Here’s old Mr. 
Goutley kicking about by charges, and 
he’s too good a customer to cure.” — Phila- 
delphia Record. 


‘Say. pa,’ asked Freddy, ‘“‘why is it 
that when you or Uncle George tells a 
story you always get laughed at, and 
when I tell one I get a lickin’?”—Buffalo 
Courier. 

One angel met another on the jasper 
street, taking earthly observations. 

‘*What are you looking at?” 

‘*Men,”’ said the other. 

‘‘And what do you see?” 

‘*T see wise men living under laws made 
by fools and knaves, and submitting of 
their own wills.” 

‘‘Strange!’’ said the other. ‘*And how 
do they justify it?” 

‘They say it’s all wrong.’’ 

‘‘And why de they submit?” 

‘That I cannot tell.” 

*‘-And what do they call such a strange 
anomaly ?” 

**Politics.”’"—Kate Field’s Washington. 














‘“\T cannot speak too highly of the merits 
of Hood’s Vegetable Pills.” George R. 
Flint, Provision Dealer, 28 Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, Mass. 


THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments fo. 
infants, freeing tham from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a preity, sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PATTERNS for sale. Send for circular. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or bas it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our A" Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish, 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


The. Current 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper @ 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful suge 

stions of the utmost value to every family, 
m addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce TuE 
Current into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you willalways want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made, 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 

¢ 














: HIGHEST AWARD 
? MEDAL AND DIPLOMAS 


WORLDS FAIR CHICACO 
FoR PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS.BACON 


DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOIGE 


1, NORTH STAR Bry? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 














True Reform «Dress 


The Current, Detroit, Mich, | 





READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rey. Lovis ALnert Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jexome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 
by theauthor. Size,7xl0inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.”’ 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by Juzia C. R. Dorr. Llustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by Zutma DeLacy 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 8%4xllinches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With tandsome cover.yjBoxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3 00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By Samvet ApAMs Drakgz, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Bo-ton,”’ ‘Decisive Events in 
American History,’’ etc. Illustrated by 20 lar, 

half-tone engravings Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
Sano, Size, 7% x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis Guin, author of ‘Over the Ocean,”’ 
“Abroad Agait,’’ “Britons and Muscovites,’’ 
etc. An elegant volume of original verse, 
with more than 40 illustrations by Copeland 
and others. Small quarto. Size, 74x10 inches. 
My Full gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, 


The Rime of the Ancient|Mariner. 


By Samvuet TaYLor CoLerinGeE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. Nozt Paron, R. 8. A., with an 
Introdu*tory Note by Francis H. Unpzr- 
woop, LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, 
accompanied by the text from entirely new 
plates. Size, 7%x 11 inches Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $2.00. 
A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Hf gave Tates Kerttu. Cloth. Illustrated 
All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. Pavtinn SunrTsEr. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, witb 
chain. tassels, and ring. Size, 44x51 inches 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 
Completion of the ‘‘Navy Series’ of the Blu 
and the Gray. 
A Victorious Union. 
By O.iverOptic. Above is the sixth volume of 
The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 
All-Over-the-World Library. 
By Oxiver Ortic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 
Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 
Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Ulustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TrowBrRipGs. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. CHILDs, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, FROM 1864 TO 1894. 





GEORGE W, CHILDS DREXEL, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The Ledger, 


Improved, illustrated, convenient in 
form, is one of the largest and best 
newspapers published anywhere — 
progressive and of high character. 
During 1894 the PUBLIC LEDGER 
will fully maintain the high position 
it has attained in journalism. It will 
print more news and more pure liter- 
ature than ever before in its history. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 

All the news condensed and classi- 
fied. Important Matters in full, 
Classified Advertisements, as inter- 
esting as news and as much read. 


Independent Comment on the 
Events of the day. 

Reliable Financial 
Market Reports. 

State news complete and classified 

Social Events, Games and Sports, 
the Fashions of the day, Literary, 
Art, Farm and Garden, Scientific 
and Labor notes, Building Society 
news and Household articles. 

The DAILY LEDGER, by mail, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, 50 cents per month. 

Saturday’s LEDGER (weekly), 
a great home journal, that should 
be in every country home, $1.00 
per year. 


News and 





auspices 
them written by Miss Carrol! in 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 








OPIUM Bes Sine Hobie Cured in lv 
ays. oO pa’ 
DR. J. STEPHENS Lebanon one 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 


the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 


the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, ——e 
the — written by her under governmen 


and accompanied by notes con 
1002. Priee, $1.06, 


8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Was D.C. 
Names not to be acoompanied by ates 
book is not yet out. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THE LUCY 8TONE — MEMORIAL 
The National- American Woman Suf- 
frage Association has prepared five thou- 
sand mite-boxeg, each bearing a fine pict- 
ure of Lucy Stone, and designed for the 
collection of a memorial fund to be used 
for the Kansas campaign. Every State 
gained for full suffrage makes the task of 
enfranchising the women of the next State 
an easier one. In helping to procure full 
suffrage in Kansas every suffragist, there- 
fore, is helping her own especial State. 
If every mite-box is sent out and returned 
with one’ dollar, five thousand dollars 
will thus be readily raised to use in Lucy 
Stone’s name, for the cause to which her 
whole life was devoted. Send orders for 
one or,many boxes to Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, 176 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., with stamps or postal note 
enclosed. The cost is but five cents for 
each box sent to any part of the United 
States. 
Susan B. Antuony, Pres. N. A. W.S. A. 
Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-Large. 
Evuen Batretx.e Dietrick, Cor. Sec. 
Auicg Stone BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Hargiet TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 


Racugt Foster AvBRY, \ deciliter. 
JoserHine K. Henry, 
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SUFFRAGE A RIGHT! 


In the recent discussion of the munic- 
ipal woman suffrage bill in the Massachu- 
setts Senate, it was claimed that suffrage 
is nota right. The question was asked: 
“If suffrage is a natural right, by what 
special law of naturedoes it become opera- 
tive at twenty-one rather than at twenty 
or at twenty-two?” We answer—by the 
same law of mental growth and maturity 
which enables a boy or girl of twenty- 
one to emerge from legal guardianship 
and become the manager of all other in- 
dependent personal and property rights; 
by the same law of mental maturity 
which at a certain age legalizes marriage. 
The natural right to trade, contract, 
marry, and vote inheres in the infant, but 
can only be exercised later in life. Soci- 
ety recognizes and regulates, but does 
not confer these rights. Certain qualifi- 
cations as to residence and registration 
of voters are necessary in order to ensure 
the equal rights of all citizens. The edu- 
cational qualification is justified by the 
very principle of suffrage. Lucy Stone 
defined suffrage to be ‘‘rational choice in 
regard to principles, measures and men.” 
Rational choice cannot be exercised ex- 
cept from knowledge of facts. That 
knowledge cannot be gained without an 
ability to read and write. The State 
provides at public cost the means of edu- 
cation. These necessary limitations do 
not nullify the right, because every right 
implies a duty, since voters not only help 
to govern themselves but every one else. 

As to the word “natural,” voting is 
only a conventional method whereby the 
natural right of self-government is ex- 
ercised. It is a natural right only as 
government itself is a natural, social 
necessity. To deny equal suffrage to any 
citizen, male or female, of mature age and 
gound mind, not convicted of crime, who 
is capable of forming and expressing an 
intelligent opinion, is unjust and oppres- 
sive—a wrong to the individual and a 
menace to good government. H. B. B. 
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MISS ANTHONY FEELS CHEERFUL. 


Miss Anthony writes from Geneva, 
N. Y., April 15: 

Your yesterday’s JOURNAL does up our 
New York campaign splendidly. How I 
do wish each and all of our women—not 
only in New York, but all the other States, 
—would never fail to send to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL or the Woman’s Tribune brief 
reports of their work! Hurrah for Kansas 
and Colorado women at their elections! 
And hurrah for the Iowa Legislature! 
Forty-eight of our sixty county meetings 
have been held; each one grows more 


eolling ; and here yesterday afternoon, in |. 


Mrs. Miller’s spacious parlors, were as- 
sembled a hundred or more of the élite of 
this conservative village of Geneva to 
meet Mrs. Stanton, who gave them one of 
her beautiful talks. The weather is per- 
fectly lovely, and the world does seem 
growing more and more ready to concede 
woman’s political equality day by day. 





“REFLEX ACTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE” 


Miss Katherine E. Conway, at a recent 
meeting of the Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, referred to the ‘‘good and bad reflex 
action of the woman suffrage movement.” 
One of its bad effects she alleged to be 
that it ‘‘has endeavored to introduce into 
woman’s life that baseless thing, sex 
pride. The woman who undertakes to 
demonstrate the equality of women in all 
things with men is both insincere and 
ludicrous.” 

So far as I am aware, the suffragists do 
not generally affirm “the equality of 
women in all things with men.” They 
hold that men are superior to women in 
some respects, and that women are supe- 
rior to men in other respects; and that 
the two together can accomplish better 
results than either sex by itself. 
also believe that a good woman is as use- 
ful and as valuable to her country, in her 
different way, as a good man is in his; 
and that she is entitled, equally with him, 
to a voice in the laws which affect her 
interests as well as his. ‘‘Sex pride’’ we 
regard as absurd; but observation leads 
us to think that it is much less common 
among women than among men, and that 
it has been principally fostered, not by 
the suffrage movement, but b¥ the system 
of artificial inequalities that the suffrage 
movement seeks to rectify. Itis a strong 
proof of the amount of good there is in 
masculine human nature that so many 
men have remained unspoiled under a 
system of education which would go far 
to make a pig of an archangel. 

Miss Conway considers the reflex influ- 
ence of the woman suffrage movement 
especially pernicious in stimulating in- 
competent women to attempt things for 
which they are not fit: 

One woman, after years of hard work 
done in obscurity, comes out into the 
full blaze of popular favor as successful 
author, artist, musician or journalist, and 
forthwith 100 other women strike out for 
a short cut to the same eminence, with- 
out a thought of the need of similar qual- 
ifications and similar apprenticeship. 

So when any man scores a brilliant 
success, a score of inferior imitators are 
sure to spring up. Can the corresponding 
fact in the case of woman be ascribed to 
the equal rights movement? The possi- 
bility of it is a result, not of the move- 
ment for woman suffrage, which has not 
yet succeeded, but of the movement to 
open to women the fields of literature, art, 
music and journalism. This part of the 
woman’s rights movement has succeeded, 
and therefore is now approved of by every- 
body. Miss Conway thinks the outcry 
and rejoicing made over each woman who 
scores a success in an unusual field is 
largely responsible for the trouble. But 
this rejoicing is inevitable so long as liter- 
ary and scientific men continue to con- 
tribute to popular reviews elaborate argu- 
ments to prove the hopeless inferiority of 
women, and their inherent inability to do 
this, that and the other. Here is Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, for instance, declaring 
that the principal function of woman is 
to admire man, and that the essence of 
his enjoyment of her admiration lies in 
the fact that she cannot do anything her- 
self: 

She is the “glory” of his prowess and 
nobility in war, statesmanship, art, in- 
vention and manners; and she is able to 
fulfill this, her necessary and delightful 
function, just because she is herself noth- 
ing in battle, policy, poetry, discovery, 
or original intellectual or moral force of 
any kind. 

These obsolescent theorists are being 
gradually laughed off the stage, and when 
they have entirely disappeared, the self- 
assertion they have called out will dis- 
appear with them. It is only the back 
swing of the pendulum. 

But Miss Conway claims that the suf- 
frage movement ‘fosters disesteem for 
private life, and for that vocation which 
is down in the divine plan for the over- 
whelming majority of women.” This is 
a common idea among those who have 
little inside acquaintance with the suf- 
frage movement, but it is an entire mis- 
apprehension. Thus Miss Conway was 
reported in an interview lately as saying 
that the movement for suffrage was 
mainly a movement of, by and for un- 
married women. Glancing over the list 
of the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, I 
find that it consists of eight unmarried 
women and twenty married women, with 
a sprinkling of married men. Of the 
presidents of the thirty-seven State 
Woman Suffrage Associations, thirty-six 
are married women, and one is unmarried. 
Those of us who had the good fortune to 
have woman suffrage mothers know that 
there are no better mothers in the world. 

But the worst result of the suffrage 
movement, Miss Conway thinks, is ‘‘the 
spoiling of women themselves.” The 
‘‘feminine aspirant for public notice” will 
do things that a man would shrink from: 

Not that men are more modest than 
women, but because the world treats their 
claims more roughly, and has no com- 


They | 





punction in telling the spring poet of the 
masculine variety that his manifest des- 
tiny is to saw wood. There is a prem | 
atmosphere of Christian chivalry whic 
protects women from the direct conse- 
quences of many of their blunders. . 
lf we show an exaggerated opinion of our 
abilities, men pass it by indulgently. .. . 
Thus a woman, bitten by the mania for 
publicity, may lack every point of fitness 
for what she seeks, may grow bold and 
obtuse in seeking it, and never dream that 
she is thus labelled and classified before 
the world. 

So far as this is true, the responsibility 
for it rests not with the equal rights 
movement, but with the lingering tradi- 
tions of a false chivalry which believed 
that a woman must not be held to strict 
account for her actions, and must never 
be told an unpleasant truth, even for her 
good. Genuine chivalry is the considera- 
tion of the stronger for the weaker,of the 
wiser for the more ignorant, of the per- 
son with greater advantages for the per- 
son with less. But it is a mistaken chiv- 
alry that flatters the illusions of a totally 
incompetent spring poetess. It would be 
much truer kindness to tell her frankly 
that she has mistaken her vocation. The 
old idea was that society would be sub- 
verted if women were given a fair field, 
but that, in return, they must be given a 
great deal of favor. The equal rights 
party believe that the most wholesome 
thing for young aspirants in literature, 
whether men or women, is simply a fair 
field and no favor. 

If ‘‘feminine aspirants” are treated with 
over-indulgence by many men, and wax 
overweening and disagreeable in conse- 
quence, it is only when their aspirations 
run in strictly conventional lines. Let a 
woman attempt anything regarded as 
‘tout of her sphere,” and an avalanche 
of denunciation will descend upon her. 
The feminine aspirant for suffrage, espe- 
cially, is in no danger of suffering for 
lack of outspoken criticism. For instance, 
the Pilot of March 24 remarks editorially : 
‘*Next to the Daughter of American Lib- 
erty and the raging suffrage shrieker, 
there is no woman so funny as the advo- 
cates of the higher education of women,” 
and it continues at some length in the 
same strain. Again, the Pilot of March 
31 quotes what it rightly calls ‘‘a scurri- 
lous poet” as saying: 

**Woman has aims for which she fights 
At ease with winning arms; 
The women who want women’s rights 
Want mostly women’s charms.’’ 
And the Pilot adds editorially: ‘*There is 
no sense in that ‘mostly.’ The rule has 
no exceptions.” 

There is no fear that the advocate of 
equal rights ‘‘may grow bold and obtuse, 
and never dream that she is thus 
labelled and classified before the world.” 
She is sure to be thus labelled and 
classifled by the anti-progressives, even 
if she be in fact the quietest and 
least ostentatious of women. She will be 
called a shrieker, even if her voice be as 
sweetas Mrs. Lucy Stone’s, and she will 
be represented as a despiser of women’s 
natural destiny, even when, like Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, she is the mother of 
five children and the grandmother of ten. 
While it is to be regretted that discussion 
should ever degenerate into vituperation, 
& woman a well asa man can learn to bear 
abuse with calmness in a good cause, and 
be the stronger for it in the end. The 
equal rights movement, like the anti- 
slavery movement, has given wemen 
plenty of training in that line. 

It is unfair to charge upon the move- 
ment for woman’s rights, and especially 
for woman suffrage, the occasional 
manifestations of individual feminine 
conceit that break out in art, literature, 
etc. Pride and vanity are as old as the 
world. The woman whose desire to shine 
makes her a nuisance in a woman’s club 
would have been equally a nuisance in 
the days when the only way in which 
she could outshine her neighbors was by 
the gorgeousness of her gowns. Thomas 
a Kempis says: ‘‘Occasions do not make 
aman frail; they show what he is.” It 
is doubtful if the wider opportunities 
opened by the equal rights movement 
have increased the number of conceited 
women. They have only afforded a greater 
variety of ways in which the conceit of 
those who are conceited can show itself. 
And, in the long run, breadth of educa- 
tion and opportunity tend not to vain- 
glory, but to modesty. A. 8. B. 


—_—__+o-—_____ 
MICHIGAN WOMEN VOTERS, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Michigan, all women who are parents 
or guardians of children of school age, or 
persons who own taxable property—not 
necessarily tax payers,as two hundred and 
fifty dollars worth of property is 
exempt — are voters for members of 
school boards. The requirements are the 
same for women as for men. In the 
country, in villages, in Flint, and in some 
other incorporated cities, registration is 
not required. As jewelry (gold, silver, 





brass, etc!) and all musical instruments 
(Jewsharps, mouth organs, etc.) and 
money at interest (one cent or more) are 
taxable, every person of legal age and 
residence may vote. Women may be 
elected members of country, village and 
city school boards, and may be elected 
township school inspectors and county 
superintendents of schools. Four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven women voted April 
2, at the school election in Flint. 
LOUISE M. SAYLEs. 
Flint, Mich., April 10, 1894. 


—_————“~~——__— 


BOSTON REMONSTRANTS HELPING 
KANSAS. 


The Holton (Kan.) Recorder resents the 
interference of the anonymous Boston 
remonstrants in the Kansas campaign, as 
follows: 


The Recorder has received a copy of 2. 
small paper from Boston, called the 
Remonstrance, which is very zealously 
devoted to opposing woman’s suffrage. 
The object in sending this sheet to Kansas 
just now evidently is to defeat the equal 
suffrage amendment in this State, but we 
cannot see what interest the Boston peo- 
ple have in this matter. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the amendment we are 

oing to vote on does not enfranchise the 

oston women, but the Kansas women 
only. Now we are not sure but if it did 
enfranchise the Boston women we should 
be opposed to it, for we seriously doubt 
if they as a mass are yet ready and quali- 
fied for this exalted duty. But as to 
Kansas we have not the slightest fear 
that women will not exhibit an ability in 
assisting in conducting the affairs of the 

overnment at least equal to that of men. 

e Remonstrance purports to be sent out 
by women, but it is noticeable that the 
majority of articles in it are either signed 
by men or copied from newspapers pre- 
sumably edited by men. Consequently 
the main eagumnant it is intended to convey, 
viz. : that the women of New England are 
universally opposed not only to voting 
themselves, but to their sisters in Kansas 
voting, and take this method of remon- 
strating, is defeated. But, even if the 
majority of the women of Massachusetts 
do not want to vote, and even if some of 
them are radically opposed to voting, it 
is certainly none of their business if the 
men of Kansas choose to undo the wrong 
of past centuries and give the women of 
Kansas what is their natural right. The 
women, and men, too, of Massachusetts 
are hereby cordially invited to attend to 
their own affairs, look after their army of 
se unemployed laborers and their 
hundred or so thousand of superfluous 
women, and allow Kansas men and Kan- 
sas women to conduct their State govern- 
ment as seems best to them. 


It is rather hard that the remonstrants 
should be damaging Boston’s reputation 
by sending out what Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
indignantly called (aftera bunch of them 
had been thrust into her hand by an over- 
zealous opponent ) ‘those miserable, 
half-witted, half-fledged pamphlets.” 
But these remonstrant documents are not 
a fair sample of Boston brains, any more 
than the utterances of David Overmeyer 
on suffrage are a fair sample of the intelli- 
gence of Kansas. If the ‘‘remonstrances”’ 
against equal rights emanate from Mas- 
sachusetts, it must be remembered that 
the old Bay State has sent out most of 
the suffrage literature used throughout 
the whole country for the last forty years. 
In the matter of reform literature and 
anti-reform literature, Boston has been 
like Scott’s archer, John de Brent,— 

Most forward still 
In every feat, or good or ill. 

But, when it comes to the practical 
enactment of reforms, Kansas leads Mas- 
sachusetts. May she take another step in 
advance of us next November! A. 8. B. 


<i> 
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MRS, DE VOE IN NEW YORE. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, of Harvey, 
Ill., has appointments to speak in New 
York as follows: 

April 17, Silver Creek; 18, Batavia; 19, Le 
Roy; 20, Avon; 21, Penn Yan; 23, Phelps; 24, 
East Palmyra; 25, Lyons, 26, South Butler; 
27, Cazenovia; 28, Hamilton; 30, Geneva. 

Mrs. De Voe is a good speaker, a sweet 
singer, an able organizer, and an almost 
unequalled raiser of funds for suffrage 
work. She will be a valuable auxiliary 
in the great New York campaign. 


2 
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KANSAS WOMEN WANT PLANKS. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association and a 
prominent Republican, Mrs. Bina A. Otis, 
president of the Women’s 
League, and Mrs. 8S. A. Thurston, State 
Superintendent of Franchise for the W. 
C. T. U., have issued the following ad- 
dress: 


The time is approaching for the holding 
of the county conventions which will 
elect delegates to the State conventions 
of the Populist and Republican parties. 
The favorable action of these conventions 
on our question is of vital importance to 
the success of the pending amendment, 
and will depend largely upon the exer- 
tions of the rank and file of the people, 
and it is time we made ourselves heard. 
Of course the politicians and candidates 
are opposed to suffrage planks in the 
platforms of their respective parties, but 
if the people insist on the planks the 
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leaders will be glad to put them in. So 
you who want the amendment to carr 
must ~ up for planks now, and gs 
strongly. Speakin print. Write of this 
matter, and present the demand and the 
argument, and call upon all friends of 
justice to join us in asking for suffrage 
planks in both platforms. 

Why are our friends so silent upon this 
question? It is because the politicians 
are telling suffragists that it would be 
better for the amendment to be without 
political indorsement. But that is not 
true. Experience has shown that the 
indorsement of suffrage amendmen:; by 
political parties has brought success, and 
failure to secure such indorsement has 
wrought defeat. Your county conven- 
tion will soon be held. Be there with a 
resolution. Have friends ready to intro- 
duce and support it. Have some person 
or persons ready to go before the resolu- 
tion committee. It rests with you to 
secure this leverage to the adoption of 
the amendment. ‘This is our salvation. 
If you want the amendment carried, get 
planks. 


The Kansas City Times says: 


The politicians say they are in favor of 
equal suffrage, but do not want it in the 
platform for fear it will injure the cause. 
This doesn’t ‘‘go” with the dear sisters. 


The Kansas women have level heads. 
: sistas = 
ORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH. 


An Equal Suffrage Association was 
lately organized in Nashville, Tenn. Miss 
Amelia Terrett, a triple graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, was chosen 
president. Much interest is manifested, 
and the society promises to be large and 
active. The Obion Outlook says: ‘Miss 
Terrett is a bright, young, zealous advo- 
cate of woman’s emancipation, and wields 
aready pen on her behalf. With so 
capable a leader, supplemented by a 
number of youthful but intelligent enthu- 
siasts, and a fair showing of veteran de- 
fenders, great advancement in sentiment 
may be predicted.” 

At Fort Worth, Texas, on March 30, an 
auxiliary of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized with a mem- 
bership of seventy. Mrs. 'T. L. Nugent 
was chosen president; Mrs. M. M. 
Mooney, first vice-president; Dr. M. 
Ellen Keller, second vice-president and 
treasurer; Miss Eva Hall, secretary, and 
Dr. Ellen Lawson Dobbs, corresponding 
secretary. Among those present from a 
distance were Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, 
of Galveston, Tex., vice-president for 
Texas of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association; Mrs. S. L. Trum- 
bull, of Dallas, State organizer, and Mrs. 
Rosa Segur, of Toledo, O.—all of whom 
delivered interesting addresses. The 
president, Mrs. Nugent, is the wife of the 
Populist candidate for governor in 1892. 
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EIGHTY-THREE 8UFFRAGE MEETINGS 
IN TEXAS. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., APRIL 4, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


On the first of November, 1893, I crossed 
Copano Bay to hold a woman suffrage 
meeting at Rockport, Tex. The meeting 
was well attended. Judge Hathaway 
presided. From there I went northeast 
as far as Hitchcock, then to Velasco, the 
present deepest-water port of Texas. 
Many northern families are now settling 
on the rich lands of Brazoria County for 
fruit and general farming. Forty-eight 
thousand slaves formerly tilled this soil 
to produce sugar and cotton as staples. 

Over the Texas Central Railroad from 
Houston to Austin, and trom Hempstead 
to Denison, I went, speaking in nearly all 
the towns, the exceptions being caused 
by reaching a town on a night when a 
theatrical company was well advertised, 
or a revival was in progress. From Deni- 
son I came south on the Katy, and reaehed 
home the middle of March, tired and 
sleepy. 

I held eighty-three meetings on this 
tour, which were well attended in good 
weather. The friendliness of the general 
public is great, and people are glad to 
hear the matter discussed. Among the 
incidents recalled is one of a young man 
who asked, ‘‘Why can’t the women train 
their boys to yote for them?” The ques- 
tion was answered by showing that when 
the boy goes into the world in his teens, 
the influence of the street discredits his 
mother’s teaching, and she needs the vote 
to make her ideas as potent as the street’s 
ideas. The young man replied, “I am 
willing,” which won applause. 

At another meeting a man asked, ‘*Will 
not voting destroy men’s chivalric regard 
for women?” To this the reply was: I 
have known men, who allowed their own 
wives to cut the stove-wood, very cour- 
teous and helpful to the neighbors. 
The men believing in woman suffrage 
whom I have known seemed very respect- 
ful to women. Mr. Blackwell, who has 
given time, money and thought, without 
compensation, makes an admirable speech 
in our behalf, and he always seemed to 
me to havea singularly courteous manner 
to all women. Once, when Mrs. Liver- 
more was asked how Mrs. Stone could do 
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so much, I heard her say, ‘Why, Mr. | for demands from the public before they OUR NEW YORK LETTER. shall be submitted by the Convention to the TEN WEEKS 
Blackwell helps carry the care of the | make a step forward, they will always — people at the general election in November, 1894. 
conventions. I have long felt that words | lag in the rear. The business of a Uni- NEw YORK, APRIL 17, 1894. So that the struggle at the polls will ABROAD. 


cannot express what we owe him in car- 
rying on this reform.” ‘This reform is 
chivalry,” he said. 

Texas is ready for the work, but the 
distances to be travelled are magnificent. 
There were sixty counties in Colorado to 
organize; in Texas there are more than 
two hundred and sixty counties. Many 
roads are now leading to our Rome, so 
we are sure of reaching the goal. 

MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 
—_--—_ +r 
SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN WASHINGTON. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., APRIL 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

For several weeks I have been lecturing 
in different parts of the State of Washing- 
ton. I spoke twelve times in Tacoma, 
always emphasizing the need of woman’s 
voice and woman’s help in all affairs, 
Every where I was cordially received. 

One evening was devoted to equal suf- 
frage at the County W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion held in Tacoma, and another evening 
in the County W. C. T. U. Convention 
held in Olympia. We are going to organ- 
ize the counties for suffrage work. The 
people are alive to this question. Three 
counties are about to organize. The 
W.cC. T. U. is doing all it can. 

We are going to hold a Lucy Stone 
Memorial service in our theatre here, as 
soon as we Can arrange. 

The Legislature meets next fall, and 
we purpose to work for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Our plans are not perfected, 
but we feel, with such a public sentiment 
behind us, that we shall succeed if we 
plan wisely. When King and Pierce 
and Thurston Counties are thoroughly 
organized, we shall have a nucleus in each 
of the large cities. 

I have uttered my equal suffrage senti- 
ments in the most conservative churches, 
and on the Sabbath day, and have always 
been kindly received. In the United 
Presbyterian Church of Tacoma, on Sun- 
day evening, the pastor rose at the con- 
clusion of my address, endorsed what I 
had said, and made a strong suffrage 
speech himself. I find the people every- 
where ready. We need only go forward 
in order to obtain equal rights to all. At 
first, when I came here, I found the 
women apathetic. They seemed para- 
lyzed, disgusted, and discouraged, so 
intensely did they feel the injustice of the 
decision which took the ballot from them. 
But new life and courage have come 
through the young and progressive peo- 
ple that have flocked to this coast, and 
they will settle this question righteously 
if it is presented to them fairly and 
singly. I have been all through the State, 
and I know by the way my lectures have 
been received that the people are ready to 
meet this question. We are preparing to 
give them a chance to meet it. 

Mari L. T. HIDDEN. 


<> 
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WOMEN AND VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 





The march of progress has many set- 
backs everywhere, and Virginia is no ex- 
ception. In 1892 the faculty and Board 
of Visitors of the University of Virginia 
enacted that women should be admitted 
to the University, and an advisory com- 
mittee of ladies was appointed to aid 
young women seeking this new privilege. 
But then the restrictions began to be 
fixed. First, they were not to be allowed 
to attend any regular lecture or recita- 
tion, but might be instructed separately 
by a professor, if he were willing, or, if 
he were not, by any approved post-gradu- 
ate student or instructor, if they would 
pay him for it. The examinations were 
to be just the same as for men, but in a 
different place, and, if passed, the women 
should receive not a diploma but a certifi- 
cate. Under these circumstances, if a 
brother and sister go to the University, 
together, he will pay for tuition about 
$42 and she from $175 to $250. Is it 
strange that only two or three women 
have applied, when they can get precisely 
equal privileges in the great Northern 
institutions? Professor Thornton, chair- 
man of the faculty, in a recent article, 
discusses the difficulties which stand in 
the way of women’s taking advantage of 
the new offer. He says the first need is 
“suitable and adequate accommodations 
for them in the way of lecture rooms, 
laboratories and lodgings.” But there 
are plenty of houses in the neighborhood 
where they can lodge; and this might be 
pleasanter if, as Professor Thornton says, 
there exists among the male students a 
“frank hostility” to their coming. As to 
lecture rooms, the present class rooms 
are not crowded. All that is needed is to 
Open the present doors. Professor Thorn- 
ton says that a second requisite is ‘‘a gen- 
€rous, unequivocal and emphatic demand 
from the more thoughtful and intelligent 
of our citizens for the opening of the Uni- 
versity to women.” If Universities wait 





versity is to lead, not to follow, public 
sentiment. Asa writer in the Richmond 
Religious Herald says, if Thomas Jeffer- 
son had waited for such a public demand 
he would never have founded the Univer- 
sity atall. The demand will be discovered 
if the University is freely opened to 
women, unless girls in Virginia are less 
ambitious of learning than they are in 
Ohio and Michigan. Last year two peti- 
tions were sent to the faculty and visi- 
tors, asking for the admission of women, 
one signed by about thirty ladies actively 
engaged in teaching girls, and the other 
signed by several hundred teachers and 
city and county superintendents of 
schools. Already there is public senti- 
ment enough, but the faculty really do 
not desire that girls should be admitted.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

or 
A CORRECTION. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., APRIL 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In your issue of April 7, under ‘College 
Women,” I note a misstatement in regard 
to Dr. Mary Sherwood. Dr. Sherwood 
was never resident gynzcologist at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, no woman having ever 
received the appointment of resident or 
interne in that place, though they are 
freely admitted to the post-graduate 
work. HELENA Goopwiy, M. D. 
=." 


IN MEMORIAM, 





GENERAL EXPERIENCE ESTABROOK, & 
member of the Nebraska bar since the 
organization of the Territory in 1854, and 
for forty years a champion of woman 
suffrage, is no more. In his death the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association 
loses a member and earnest friend. The 
Woman’s Tribune says: ‘‘He was asso- 
ciated with all the early efforts for woman 
suffrage in Nebraska, voting in the Legis- 
lature of 1871 for a resolution which re- 
quired the coming Constitutional Conven- 
tion to submit a woman suffrage provision. 
As a member of this Convention, General 
Estabrook had the privilege of helping to 
carry out this instruetion, and the dis- 
tinguished honor of standing in the fore- 
front of the battle for woman’s freedom. 
He alone of all the members stood firm 
in insisting that the principle of woman’s 
right to the suffrage should be plainly 
set forth as a fundamental principle in 
the Bill of Rights. Having moved to 
insert the words ‘human being’ in place 
of ‘men,’ he was asked if his amendment 
was intended to cover ‘woman’s rights.’ 
He replied: ‘I take pleasure in making 
the amendment because it is a step in the 
right direction. Justice to woman is the 
keystone in the arch of the temple of 
liberty we are now building. That no 
citizen should be taxed without repre- 


sentation is an underlying principle of. 


a republic and no free government can 
exist without it.’ General Estabrook’s 
amendment having been lost, he again 
advocated the principle when the article 
on the right of suffrage was under dis- 
cussion; he made a comprehensive argu- 
ment in favor of impartial suffrage, ap- 
pealing especially to the Democrats, to 
which party he then belonged. Heclosed 
by saying: ‘This is the most important 
measure yet considered, because it con- 
tains a fundamental principle.’ Againon 
a parliamentary motion he fought for the 
woman suffrage clause, saying: ‘It is the 
only political question that has essential 
principle in it. There are not brains 
enough in this convention to show the 
justice of taxation without representa- 
tion.’ General Estabrook’s eloquence 
and persistence carried the day and the 
constitution of 1871 was submitted with 
a woman suffrage clause. Unfortunately 
the instrument was objectionable on 
other grounds and was defeated. Thus 
was lost Nebraska’s golden opportunity, 
for at that time there was no marked op- 
position to woman suffrage, and as in all 
pioneer conditions, the sentiment of jus- 
tice and chivalry prevailed very largely 
throughout the State. 

“There has been no effort since in 
Nebraska for woman’s enfranchisement 
which General Estabrook has not sup- 
ported with all the warmth of his gener- 
ous and loyal nature. The Woman Suf- 
frage Association will cherish his memory 
and extend their congratulations on the 
honorable record he has left for their re- 
membrance, to his estimable wife, son, 
and daughter (Mrs. Clowry, of Chicago), 
all of whom are loyal to the principles 
of our Republic, as was he, and will 
deem the tribute of thankfulness from 
the W. S. A. as the brightest laurel among 
the many laid upon his bier by his asso- 
ciates and friends.” 
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The Kansas Republican State Conven- 
tion will meet in Topeka on Wednesday, 
June 6, 1894. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week was, as all the weeks are 
now, crowded full of meetings in this 
city. On Wednesday evening there was 
a meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron Andrews, 152 West 105th Street, 
at which Mr. Andrews presided, and Miss 
Keyser and myself made addresses. On 
Thursday evening we were at a meeting 
at 26 Delancy Street, in the Third Assem- 
bly District, way down town on the east 
side. It was held in the hall of the 
Dniversity Extension building, and Mr. 
John Bogeart, the prominent labor re- 
former, presided. On the same evening 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, 142 East 35th 
Street, had a meeting. Mr. Thaddeus B. 
Wakeman and others spoke. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a 
crowded meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Russell Sage, 506 Fifth Avenue. Mrs. 
Sage presided with much spirit, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, of Buffalo, and Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, who has just arrived from Eng- 
land on a visit to her mother, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. On Sunday evening 
Miss Keyser lectured in the regular Sun- 
day night course, before the Socialistic 
Labor Party, in Union Square Hall. 
There was a packed house, and the lec- 
ture was enthusiastically received. Many 
signatures to the petition were secured, 
and the resolution was passed with only 
one dissenting voice. 

Monday, yesterday afternoon, there 
was a large gathering of ladies at the 
home of Mrs. Geo. H. Fox, 18 East 30th 
Street. Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Barney, 
Miss Adele M. Field, and Mrs. Henry 
Saunders were the speakers. Rev. Mr. 
Grant, of Ascension Church, was the 
speaker in the evening at a meeting of 
women in Rivington Street. Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch and Mr. Heine also spoke. 

These are only a few of the meetings 
held, many of the very ‘‘exclusive” advo- 
cates objecting to even any mention of 
the reunions held at their houses. 

Miss Phoebe Cousins is spending some 
time in the city. She recently addressed 
a crowded audience in the law school, 
also a meeting of Sorosis. At the annual 
commencement of the law school, week 
before last, there were twenty-nine 
women graduates. 

In Brooklyn headquarters have been 
opened at 153 Pierrepont Street, the Wil- 
son Assembly Rooms. The petition books 
will be open there every day, and also at 
1260 Bedford Avenue and at 571 Fulton 
Street. The call is signed by the follow- 
ing ladies: Mrs. Camden C. Dike, Mrs. 
C. T. Christensen, Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown, 
Dr. Eliza F. Mosher, Mrs. Truman J. 
Backus, Mrs. Charles Judson, Mrs. Ste- 
phen Loines, Mrs. Augustus White and 
Mrs. Stephen Post. The petition at the 
Wilson Assembly Rooms has already re- 
ceived 500 signatures, and the other two 
about 200. Arrangements for many meet- 
ings at the Assembly Rooms and in par- 
lors have been made. 

From the State news comes in slowly, 
and a little late. The Cattaraugus County 
Convention was held at Olean April 4 and 
5. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell was the 
manager. The mayor of the city wel- 
comed the convention, and the hall where 
it was held was crowded to excess. 
Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw, who 
addressed the evening meetings, were 
warmly welcomed, Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, the schoo] commissioner, was 
a delegate. Mrs. Jennie L. Carr was 
chosen chairman of the County Campaign 
Committee. Petitions are being circu- 
lated, and over twenty lectures have 
already been given in the county. A 
speaker is to be secured for every small 
village. 

At Elmira, where the meeting was held 
in the lecture-room of the First Baptist 
Church, Miss Mary G. Hay was the man- 
ager; the address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. Bertha Morris Smith. Mrs. Anna 
G. Baldwin, Mrs. Burdick, and Mrs. 
Stoddard read papers, and Miss Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Shaw spoke to full audi- 
ences in theevening. Mrs. H. M. Daggett 
was chairman of the local committee. 

At Dunkirk, April 5 and 6, the conven- 
tion was held in Columbus Hall, which 
was handsomely decorated. You have 
already given particulars elsewhere. 

The conventions last week were at 
Lockport, NiagaraCo. ; Rochester, Monroe 
Co. ; Geneseo, Livingston Co. ; and Auburn, 
Cayuga Co. 

In Mrs. Livermore’s kindly letter about 
the campaign in this city, which appeared 
in the JOURNAL last week, there was an 
error very natural to one outside of the 
State, but which might be misleading to 
one friends here. She said that if the 
amendment passed the convention it 
would not be voted on until 1895. The 
Constitutional Convention act provides, 
Sec. 10, that 

The said amendments or revised Constitution 
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take place next fall, and although the 
act declares that ‘‘the people may vote 
thereon,” this alas! will not be true, as 
only male people may vote, and the 
women, who form a majority of the adult 
population, will be allowed no voice in 
deciding for their own political liberty. 
There is one other provision in the act 
which is of the greatest importance to us, 
and this is that to carry an amendment it 
will not be needful to secure a majority of 
all votes cast, as has been the case in other 
elections. It is provided, Section 10, that 
‘‘when it shall be ascertained by thejboard 
of State canvassers that any proposition 
submitted as aforesaid bas received more 
votes in its favor than have been cast 
against the same, then that proposition 
shall be declared to be adopted.” Here- 
tofore many excellent amendments have 
been lost by the inertia and indifference 
of voters. As an amendment required a 
majority of the whole vote cast, every 
man who voted for the officers to be 
elected, but failed to vote for the amend- 
ment, virtually voted against it, so that for 
years past it has been fonnd impossible to 
carry excellent amendments, not from 
any opposition, but simply because not 
enough persons voted for them to make 
up & majority of all votes. Fortunately 
we shall not have this inertia to overcome 
next fall, and the success of our cause is 
made much easier by this fact. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeld, whose able 
novel, ‘The Woman Who Dared,” at- 
tracted so much attention, is giving a 
series of interesting lectures at the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL parlors. 

Hon. Frederick Douglass will deliver a 
lecture on ‘*The Lessons of the Hour’’ at 
the People’s Church, Boston, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 10. His grandson, Mr. 
Joseph H. Douglass, will play selections 
on the violin, and Miss Ednorah Nahar 
will read a poem by Mrs. Josephine 
Heard, of Wilmington, Del., entitled 
‘They are Coming.” 

The woman suffragists apparently hope 
to succeed by making their cause fash- 
ionable in New York, and the latest peti- 
tion was placed at Sherry’s to be signed. 
It is odd, but the progress of the cause 
daily briiigs out the fact that some of the 
most prominent of the women in the 
movement are the gentlest and most fem- 
inine of creatures, while many women 
who, like Jennie Geddes, would suggest 
themselves to the eye as possible agita- 
tors, are bitterly opposed to it.—Boston 
Journal. 

A course of lectures under the auspices 

of the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Good Citizenship will be given at the 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, at eight 
o’clock, beginning April 23. They will 
be devoted to the subject of ‘“‘A More 
Beautiful Public Life,” their aim being to 
awaken in the community a deeper sense 
of the importance of beauty in edueation 
and life, and a nobler public spirit in all 
matters relating to art. 
‘*Retrospective and Prospective Amer- 
ica’ is the title of a grand spectacular 
entertainment to be given under the 
auspices of the Independent Women 
Voters, at Music Hall, Boston, on Thurs- 
day, April 26, at 745 P.M. Tableaux 
and vivid illustrations of the prominent 
scenes in American history will be repre- 
sented by 100 different characters. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will be the historian 
of the occasion. Admission, 50 cents. 
Reserved seats, $1.00. 

An interesting suffrage debate was held 
at Downs, Kan., on the evening of March 
30, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The speakers on the affirmative 
were James F. Worley and J. W. Kissel; 
on the negative, Quincy R. Craft and 
Sumner Fleisher. The suffrage boys were 
much younger than their opponents, but 
they had the sympathy of the audience 
and had decidedly the best of the discus- 
sion. The following Monday a number 
of ladies voted at the town election. 

The New England Women’s Club gave 
a reception on April 12, in honor of Mr. 
Thomas Cushing’s eightieth birthday. 
Mr. Cushing is an honorary member of 
the Club, and has been for years one of 
its most constant attendants, and always 
ready to lend the women a helping hand 
in any way. He was long at the head of 
Chauncy Hall School, an old and cele- 
brated Boston school for fitting boys for 
college, which distinguished itself by ad- 
mitting girls in the early days when co- 
education was regarded as shocking. A 
number of his former pupils were present 
on this occasion. Mr. Cushing has lately 
become a member of the National-Amer- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


Sail July 4, on “Brittannic’’ from New York. 
Private party conducted by Dr. Webb, recently 
returned from long residence in Europe. For 
Itinerary, address 

MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boston. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS iH 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 
Week +. PE 


MR. AND MRS. KENDAL. 


Monday Evening and Saturday Matinee, “THE 
IRON MASTER.’ 
Peeoseg and Saturday Evenings, “‘A SCRAP OF 
PAPE 

Wednesday Matinee ond tt aad Evening, “THE 
SECOND MRs. TANQUERAY. 

Wednesday Evening, OA waite LIE.” 

Thursday Evening, “STILL WATERS 
DEEP.” SEATS NOW ON SALE. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Me He. DBE TB Rec ccs cccccccccescocccccccccccs ee 


Week —— ng Monday, April 23. 
BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
tock Company 


“THE DIPLOMATS.” 


EXTRA—By Request. 


mulng Monday Evening, April 23, 


Elaborate revival of the ouparaty suuccessful 
society comedy, 


THE CRUST OF SOCIETY. 


The Stock Company in the Cast. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rico & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers. 


Monday, April 23. THIRD WEEK. 
A TREMENDOUS HIT! 


“The Prodigal Daughter.” 


Management of T. H. FRENCH, 


See the Hurdle Race. See the Water Jump. 
10 Imported Horses. 


Original Cast, Scenery and Effects. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2, 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Managere 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, April 23. 
THE GREAT MELODRAMATIC SUCCESS 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 


Next Attraction—‘THE SOUDAN.” 


L. P. 
HOLLANDER 


& CO. 


Ladies Capes. 


Many Paris Novelties just 
opened, in Silk and Woollen, 
trimmed with Lace and Jet, 
which have been bought to such 
advantage that the prices are 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW. 
BARGAINS 


Ladies’ Jackets. 


Balance of our last season’s 
stock to be closed out at 


$12.00 to $15.00, 


Former Prices, $20 to $35. 


202 Boylston St., Boston. 
OPENING 


—OF— 


Gloves, 


In KID and UNDRESSED KID, at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PIACE, 


\ nee PROTECTOR 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A BUNCH OF ARBUTUS. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE CURRIER. 


Dear little blossoms of early May, 
That come from woodlands far away, 
While looking into your starry eyes 
My youthful days before me rise. 
Wildwood blossoms, sweet and fair, 
Better loved than flowers rare! 


Dear little blossoms, your fragrance tells 

Of dewy fields and sunny dells, 

Where, trailing over the mossy ground, 

Your pink-tipped blooms in Spring are found, 
Wildwood blossoms, sweet and fair, 

Better loved than flowers rare! 


Dear little blossoms, with greatest care 
I oft have twined you in my hair, 

And, skipping along with childish feet, 
Have scattered far your petals sweet. 
Wildwood blossoms, sweet and fair, 
Better loved than flowers rare! 


Dear little blossoms, I love you still, 

And greet you with the old-time thrill 

That coursed my veins in childhood’s days, 
Whose memories cling to me always. 
Wildwood blossoms, sweet and fair, 

Better loved than flowers rare! 


—, (9 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
SUNSHINE. 


BY ETHELYN T. ABBOTT. 


What the wondrous alchemy 
That distils thee pure and free, 
Casts thee over hill and tree, 
Over plains and billowed sea, 
Till the earth sings merrily, 
And its joy thrills even me? 


In the sun’s heart art thou born? 
Swiftly on the wings of morn 
Comest to comfort man forlorn, 
Exorcising hate and scorn, 
Helping him his life adorn, 
Scatterest blessings from thy horn? 


What the paths that thou dost go, 
Penetrating hearts of woe, 

Lighting heaven and deeps below, 
Chasing Dark till shadows grow 
Terrorized, and seek to throw 
Themselves where sunbeams never glow? 


Wilt thou last while time shall last, 

Set the pulse to heart-beats fast, 

Cheer the world with warm gleams massed, 
Till man’s age is overpast ? 

Or earth and heaven be overcast, 

Tombed in gloomy ruin vast? 


Blessings on thee, bright sunshine! 
Every beaming ray of thine 
Gladdens this poor life of mine, 
As if light and love combine 
Thought and action to refine, 
Linking human to divine. 


SPRING IN EXILE. 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 








, ia the Armenian of Mugurditch Beshiktash- 


How cool and sweet, O breeze of morn, 
Thou stirrest in the air, 

Caressing soft the dewy flowers, 
The young girl’s clustering bair! 

But not my country’s breeze thou art. 

Blow past! thou canst not charm my heart. 


How sweetly and how soulfally 
Thou singest from the grove, 
O bird, while men admire thy voice 
In tender hours of love! 
But not my country’s bird thou art. 
Sing elsewhere! Deaf to thee my heart. 


With what a gentle murmur, 
O brook, thy current flows, 
Reflecting in its mirror clear 
The maiden and the rose! 
But not my native stream thou art. 
Flow past! thou canst not charm my heart. 


Though over ruins linger 
Armenia’s bird and breeze, 
And though Armenia’s turbid stream 
Flows ’mid the cypress trees, 
They voice thy sighs, and from my heart, 
My country, they shall ne’er depart! 
—Boston Transcript. 
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THE DEACON’S SON. 


The deacon sat at his solitary dinner, 
and looked gloomily out of his south 
window at the furniture being unloaded 
in the yard of the stone house just beyond 
the division fence. 

The stone house had been one of the 
torments of his life. He had tried many 
times to buy back the property which 
nearly a century before had been a part of 
the farm now descended to himself, but 
the owner would not sell. 

‘*And last of all the devil came also,” 
quoted the deacon, as the village depot 
carriage drove up and stopped over the 
way, and there alighted two boys of per- 
haps fourteen years, a girl a little older, 
and a woman, evidently the mother of 
the trio. 

The deacon watched them for a while 
in silence, and then muttered to himself: 

“The last family kept hens—a hundred 
of them—in my dooryard; McAllison had 
a dozen young ones, and they ran all 
over me; the Snells borrowed every name- 
able thing on my farm and in my house, 
and Boker kept fourteen breachy cows. 
This woman farmer”—and his expression 
was exceedingly contemptuous—‘‘will 








probably be a boiling down of all that 
has gone before.” 

But Deacon Ellingwood was wrong in 
his predictions. Days, weeks and months 
went by, and he was not troubled with 
hens, breachy cattle, borrowing or ‘‘young 
ones.’”’ Instead, pleasant relations grew 
imperceptibly between the two families. 

The deacon had a not undeserved repu. 
tation for being a woman-hater, but he 
had to own that Mrs. French was a woman 
of sense, whe understood her business and 
attended strictly to it, and he often found 
himeelf, after chore time, gravely discuss- 
ing the habits of birds and animals, or 
matters agricultural, with the twins, and 
smiling with a grim enjoyment of their 
boyish enthusiasm and conceit. The 
young girl was the only one with whom 
he did not seem to get on. She kept per- 
sistently out of his way, and always fled 
at his approach. 

And yet Elinor had felt a liking and 
strong sympathy for the stern, lonely old 
man almost from the first; ever since 
the day, indeed, when a neighbor had con- 
doled with Mrs. French on the supposed 
misfortune of having Deacon Ellingwood 
so uppleasantly near. But after all, Mrs. 
Simpson had said, after expatiating on 
the deacon’s peculiarities of temper and 
his avoidance of all womarkind, even to 
the extent of doing his own housework: 

‘I don’t know as you can blame him. 
He was brought up by a stepmother who 
never gave him any peace, she was that 
neat and fussy, scolding and faultfinding 
from morning to night, so I’ve heard say. 
And then, before he’d much more than 
got his growth, he went and married a 
girl from a no-account family that was 
just as far the other way. To say she 
was slack don’t begin to tell the story. 
Deacon stood it ten years, and then she 
died when young ’Siah was born. And 
then, as though that wasn’t trials enough, 
here, about five years ago, he and 
*Siah had some kind of falling out, and 
the boy ran away and has never been 
heard of since. I suppose that nigh about 
killed the old man—everybody calls him 
old, but he aint fifty-five yet—and he’s 
never got over it to this day.” 

To Elinor, who had never ceased to 
mourn the loss of her own father, the 
fact that Deacon Ellingwood mourned a 
lost son seemed to bring him near to her. 

‘Poor man!’’ she thought, pitifully. 
“TI wish I could find his boy for him, 
or do something to comfort him; but I 
can’t, and I don’t dare to try.” And then 
she shed a few tears vver the deacon’s 
troubles and her own unconquerable diffi- 
dence. 

The time came, however, when she 
could do him a good turn, though it 
seemed to her very trifling. 

The deacon had started early one Sep- 
tember morning for the county cattle 
show, and did not return until late in the 
afternoon, passing Mrs. French and the 
boys on the way. When he drove into 
the yard, he saw Elinor standing at the 
gate in the division fence as though wait- 
ing for him, and he stopped as she came 
hesitatingly toward him. 

‘‘I—your cows hooked down the fence,” 
she stammered out, her color coming and 
going, ‘‘and—”’ 

‘“‘When?” interrupted the deacon. 

“This forenoon.” 

“The deuce!” he muttered—the near- 
est he ever came to swearing—and clicked 
to his horse. 

“I drove them up and shut them in the 
barn,” she finished. 

“You! Alone?” sharply demanded 
Deacon Ellingwood. 

‘There was no one else here.” 

“Did you know the brindle cow was 
vicious—dangerous?” the deacon de- 
manded still more sharply. 

‘*Yes,” said Elinor simply. 

The deacon looked at her from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows for several seconds. 

‘“*You’re a plucky girl, and I’m obliged 
to you,” he said at last. 

A few days after, he overtook her walk- 
ing to the village. 

‘*Get in and ride?” he asked, reining up. 

‘Oh, don’t get out,” she said quickly, as 
he started to rise. ‘I can get in alone,” 
and the next instant she was sitting beside 
him. 

The deacon glanced at the girl from 
time to time, as he made remarks about 
the weather, or the people and things 
they passed, and having a little streak of 
poetry in his nature, compared her fresh 
young face with its delicate color to the 
shy anemune, or ‘wild flower,”’ as he 
called it, and her eyes seemed to him like 
the deepest-hued violets. 

‘Deacon Ellingwood thinks Elinor is 
the best cook and the best sewer, the 
smartest strawberry-picker and the 
smartest everything in the world,” 
grumbled Fred, one day, while smarting 
under a few caustic words of the deacon’s. 

“Yes,” assented Ned; ‘‘and I'd just like 
to see him letting us drive that chestnut 
he’d so all-fired choice of; but Elinor can 
do it all by her lone self.” 





The autumn that Elinor was eighteen 
the deacon had a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism that threatened to cripple him for 
the rest of his days. 

“If you will lend me one of your boys 
at night, and let Elinor run over a little 
while every day and do a few things for 
me, they shan’t lose anything by it,’’ he 
said to Mrs. French. “I can’t have a 
housekeeper around. It would be worse 
than the pain.” 

He was very helpless and discouraged. 
When nobody was present but Elinor, his 
talk always reverted to his lost boy, who 
seemed to be constantly in his mind. 

**T don’t blame him for running away,” 
he would say. ‘‘I was toohard with him. 
I didn’t realize he was a man. I wish I 
knew where he was—I wish I knew!” 

Then he would shade his eyes with his 
hand and brood over the past. 

Elinor came home from the deacon’s 
one night in great excite ment. 

‘*You know those letters, Uncle Joe—”’ 
the deacon had suggested her calling 
him Uncle Joe one day when she com- 
plained that his name was too long—‘'has 
had come every once in awhile? Well, 
he told me about them to-day, and 
showed me one. It’s some unknown per- 
son who always sends money and says he 
owes it, and never signs any name. And 
I am almost sure it is his son. Some of 
the letters in the writing are exactly like 
Uncle Joe’s. He thinks it is a man who 
cheated him once. I want to senda letter 
to the town where those letters come 
from, and direct it to Josiah Ellingwood, 
Jr., and I should think he would be sure 
to get it if he is the one.” 

Mrs. French approved of the plan, and 
the letter was written and sent—only a 
few lines, telling the father’s condition 
and his longing to see his son, and signed 
“A Friend.” 

Ten days passed, and Elinor was reluc- 
tantly forced to the conclusion that noth- 
ing would come of her venture. 

But one afternoon, just at dusk, when 
she had read and talked the deacon into 
comparative cheerfulness and was about 
to prepare his supper, there came a knock 
at the door. When she opened it, there 
stood a man with such a decided re- 
semblance to Deacon Ellingwood that she 
knew him at a glance. 

“Oh, I am so glad you’ve come,” she 
exclaimed, joyfully, stretching out both 
hands as though to draw him in, and 
wholly forgetful of herself in her excite- 
ment. ‘*Were you theone? Did you get 
the letter [ wrote?” 

‘Did you write the letter?” he asked, 
as he held her hands in his for a moment. 
“T didn’t get it until this morning.” 

“TI haven’t told your father. It was 
only a guess on my part, and it would 
have been too cruel to disappoint him. 
Wait. here a minute and let me prepare 
him.” 

Through the half-closed door he saw 
her kneel beside the gray-haired man and 
ask him whom he had rather see of all the 
world. 

‘*Has ’Siah come?’ 

He struggled to the feet that had not 
borne his weight for many a day, and 
stretched out his arms. 

‘Yes, father, I’ve come.” 

Elinor slipped out quickly, and left 
them together. 

When ’Siah’s trunk came that evening 
and he opened it in his own room, he 
went through a somewhat singular per- 
formance. First he tossed out the things 
pell mell till he came to a lot of books 
and papers at the bottom. These he ex- 
amined carefully and anxiously, as though 
fearful of having lost something. Then 
he snatched up a white envelope bearing 
his own name, eagerly read the enclosed 
letter several times, replaced it in the 
envelope, scrutinized the address, and 
then, blushing excessively the while, he 
pressed it to his lips, after which it was 
tenderly deposited in the inner pocket of 
his vest. 

For several days ’Siah did not get so 
much as a glimpse of his shy. neighbor, 
and for weeks thereafter hardly more, 
though he found, to his chagrin, when he 
returned from a walk or a ride to the 
village, that she was pretty certain to 
have been in to chat with his father. 

But she avoided him sedulously, and as 
spring and then summer came on, he 
grew desperate, and somewhat provoked 
as well. 

One morning in July, ’Siah was har- 
nessing the horse into the hay rigging, 
and had stopped to reach under for the 
girth, when he heard the screen door of 
the stone house close very softly. He 
knew it was not Mrs. French, for she 
always shut it with a decided click, anc 
the boys always slammed it. 

He pretended not to hear, therefore, 
and for a full minute did not look up. 
When he did he saw Elinor, with a huge 
sunbonnet, tripping down the lane be- 
tween the two farms with atin pail on her 
arm. 

He gazed after her a moment, and then, 





with great decision of manner, began 
rapidly to unharness again. : 

‘*What has happened ?”’ asked his father, 
as he emerged from the pantry with a 
basket in his hand. 

**I’m going huckleberrying.”’ 

The deacon was too amazed to expostu- 
late with him. 

When ’Siah reached the pasture, he saw 
the big sunbonnet bobbing about in the 
bushes, and, in as quiet and natural a way 
as possible, bent his steps toward it. But 
he bad not gone very far when the sun- 
bonnet showed signs of agitation, and 
then gradually moved off toward the left. 

“Ah!” said ’Siah, under his breath, 
‘that’s your little scheme, is it—to slip 
around through the pines and get away 
from me? ‘T'wo can play at that game.” 

After what seemed to ’Siah an intermin- 
able while, and when his patience was 
well nigh exhausted, he saw through the 
spaces of his leafy shelter a pink sunbon- 
net cautiously rise above the level of the 
distant verdure. The wearer scanned the 
surrounding country long and earnestly. 
The view appeared to be satisfactory, for 
with mind seemingly free from care, she 
at once settled busily at work. 

‘Fine day for berrying, Miss French!” 

She turned, and there, not ten feet 
away, was Mr. Josiah Ellingwood. She 
almost tumbled into the bushes in her 
dismay. 

“Do you find them thick?” he asked 
crossing over to her bush. 

‘*Yes, quite thick,” she answered, his 
quiet, even voice reassuring her a little. 

*Siah moved around beside her. 

‘Elinor, why do you avoid me so?” he 
said in quitea different tone. 

“IT don’t know,” she returned with 
whimsical earnestness. ‘‘l can’t help it. 
I feel as though I must.” 

‘‘Am I disagreeable to you?” 

‘““N-o,” in a very low voice. 

‘Elinor, look at me. There is some- 
thing | want to tell you—something I 
have been longing to tell you ever since 
the night I came home.” 

Elinor looked for one instant into his 
face, and the impulse even then was to 
run away ; but she knew there was no use 
in attempting it now that she had let him 
see her eyes. 

That evening, after the chores were 
done, ’Siah came out of his room dressed 
in his best clothes. His father did not 
ask him where he was going ; he had been 
very careful of his speech since the recon- 
ciliation with his son. 

*Siah had been gone perhaps fifteen 
minutes when he came back again. His 
father thought he had forgotten some- 
thing. But no; he took off his hat and 
sat down. 

**Father—I—think of—er—getting mar- 
ried,” he said. 

The deacon turned pale, and a groan 
escaped him. 

‘*In fact, I’m engaged.” 

‘“*Is it—is it Nancy Jones?”’ 

‘‘Nancy Jones!” echoed his son with 
contemptuous wonder. ‘No.’ 

He gave a little nod to some one in the 
next room, and in an instant a pair of 
soft arms went around the deacon’s neck, 
and Elinor’s pretty, laughing face looked 
into his. 

“It is me. But if you don’t want me 
for a daughter-in-law, I won’t marry him. 
I won’t have anything more to do with 
him.” 

‘‘“Not want you!” cried Deacon Elling- 
wood, in a tone of the supremest satisfac- 
tion, when he had recovered from his 
astonishment. ‘*Not want you, indeed! 
Why, if it had been anybody else, I would 
have run away this time, and never 
would have come back again !”— Waverley 
Magazine. 
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PROGRESS 1N PHILADELPHIA. 





Representatives of the Philadelphia 
County (Pa.) Woman Suffrage Society 
and the Debating Club of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, on April 
18, debated ‘‘Woman Suffrage.’”’ There 
were four speakers on each side, and each 
one had ten minutes. There was also 
an entertainment of a half hour, furnished 
equally by each side. 

Some time ago the Society offered three 
prizes for essays on woman suffrage, and 
received fifty-six essays, one being in 
German, in competition. Besides the 
three that were awarded prizes, five were 
given honorable mention. The first prize 
was awarded to Mrs. Clinglesmith, of the 
Philadelphia Society; the second to Mrs. 
Ellen H. E. Price, of Swarthmore, and the 
third to R. E. Miller, of Limesville, Craw- 
ford County. These essays were read to 
the meeting. Those who received hon- 
orable mention were Mrs. F. A. Burleigh, 
Mrs. D. C. Waters, Mrs. J. N. McCaulley, 
Mrs. Hettie Y. Hallowell and Mrs. Mary 
Haddison Beaver. 

At a meeting of the Society held week 
before last, Mrs. Blankenburg read replies 
to a large number of letters sent to min- 
isters and public school superintendents, 
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asking codperation. The ministers had 
been asked to preach a sermon upon it, 
and the school superintendents to have 
the matter presented in the schools 
under their charge. 

Of replies received, Mrs. Blankenburg 
said, only one writer said he was not in 
favor of the movement. That was Dr. 
Edward Brooks, superintendent of the 
public schools of Philadelphia, who said 
that, while he was in favor of co-educa- 
tion and everything that tended to ad- 
vance women, he was not a woman suf- 
fragist. Before closing his letter he 
said that while not an advocate, he was 
not an opponent. Miss Mary Grew said 
she thought Dr. Brooks was near conver- 
sion. 

R. D. Crawford, superintendent of the 
Titusville schools, wrote a favorable let- 
ter, as did Rev. Frank 8S. Goodchild, a 
Baptist pastor of Philadelphia. 

The society decided that Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates should address a meeting to be 
held in a part of the city where the 
movement has not been developed. The 
Executive Committee was given authority 
to appoint local committees in different 
parts of the city. Twenty new members 
were elected. 
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“IN REMEMBRANCE OF.” 


No one, after reading ‘Eminent Opin- 
ions on Woman Suffrage,” can deny that 
the enlightened intellect.of the world is 
on that side. But one has often to com- 
bat the good business man, whose eye has 
been trained to practical difficulties at the 
expense of wise theory. Hence such an 
article as that of Mr. Barthold Schles- 
inger, which was copied from the Boston 
Transcript into the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
March 31, is one to be gratefully received. 
Such men are the true levers between the 
radicalism of the thinker, and the con- 
servatism of the practical worker. On 
reading that article, especially its closing 
words, I was reminded of another one of 
Boston’s successful business men, the late 
Honorable Rufus S. Frost. 

Upon talking with him, at the time the 
Chelsea Woman Suffrage League was 
formed (May, 1887), concerning the pro- 
gress of woman suffrage, he said: “I 
believe in doing what is right, and leay- 
ing the results with God. But I cannot 
see why my wife should not vote on great 
public questions, as well as my coach- 
man.”’ Practical difficulties being sug- 
gested, he added, ‘‘When all the men are 
worthy subjects for the ballot, then it 
will be time to talk of the unworthy 
women. Not sex, but ability.” And this 
theory he carried out in a practical way. 
Although an honorary member of the 
League, he insisted upon paying his fees. 
‘*You need all the money you can get,”’ he 
said, with that merry twinkle of the eye 
and hearty manner which all of us know 
so well who have been recipients of his 
favors or benefactions. 

Being asked to speak at the first public 
meeting of the League, he replied, ‘‘I am 
no great speaker, but I always love to 
give a helping hand to anything that will 
bless woman.” At the meeting he made 
the first speech. After saying a good 
word for Chelsea and especially for the 
Chelsea women (no one knew how to do 
this better than Mr. Frost, her foremost 
citizen for many years), he recalled an 
incident of his youth which had made a 
great impression upon him. He said he 
had forgotten the names, but it happened 
in a neighboring town, when the minister 
announced from the pulpit that all who 
would like to hear a hen crow were in- 
vited to come to the church that evening. 
As he finished the sentence, Lucy Stone, 
who was on the platform as a speaker of 
the evening, turned to me and said: ‘I 











Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~: and insufficie.t blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in ths lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
’ sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
‘Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
@f the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s. 
“ When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entiroly 
fered a long time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mus. 
=. C. CLipper, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. #1, six forg5. Prepared only 
byC 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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was that hen, and [ will tell the people 
so when I rise.” And when she did rise 
speak, she said, with that wonderful 
sweet voice of hers and winsome, wo- 
manly manner, ‘‘Mr. Frost has referred 
to a man inviting his congregation to hear 
a hen crow. Ladies and gentlemen, I was 
that hen. A large congregation came to 
hear me. AllI did was to speak in be- 
half of the poor, down-trodden slave in 
the tenderest way.” Then she went on 
to tell of the persecutions a woman re- 
ceived for daring to speak in public; how 
she herself was called a ‘‘she-hyena,” 
“shrieking Lucy,” etc., etc. But, she 
added, all that suffering was now lost in 
the joy she felt that women could speak 
everywhere, and that she could be 
greeted by so large and enthusiastic an 
audience as that before her. Afterward 
she and Mr. Frost had a pleasant conver- 
sation concerning the incident which had 
helped make the meeting “lively.” 

In every way Mr. Frost assisted the 
Chelsea League. He and his wife were 
most generous in opening their beautiful 
home for the League to give a reception 
to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. How can we 
ever forget that charming hospitality? 
At the close of the regular exercises, Mr. 
Frost asked Mrs. Howe if she would be 
so kind as to repeat her ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” ‘If you will play on your 
organ I will,” was her quick response, as 
she glanced at the two-bank pipe-organ 
which adorns the house. ‘‘Most certainly 
I will,” he replied. So, after the noble 
hymn was repeated (and who having 
heard it can ever forget?), Mr. Frost 
went to the organ and played first an 
improvisation and then “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” It was a fine ending to a most 
happy occasion. All went away richer 
for this personal giving. 

Another obstacle that the young woman 
often meets with in her aspirations for 
reform is in the home; for many an 
earnest, loving mother cannot see the 
workings of a child’s mind born into 
a different atmosphere from what hers 
was. I recall a remark of a gifted friend 
at the time I took up the woman suffrage 
cause in Chelsea. “If only my mother 
wouldn’t oppose me, I would do more. 
But, lovely as she is, interested as she 
ever has been in my education, she is 
very much opposed to the suffrage for 
woman.” 

These words came to me very forcibly, 
when, leaving my home in rather a dis- 
trustful state of mind to preside over the 
first meeting of the Chelsea League as its 
president, my mother said, “If you feel 
you are right, don’t hesitate. You can but 
succeed.” Although naturally a retired, 
home-keeping woman, devoted as she had 
been all her life to the care of a large 
family, in no sense a public leader, she 
joined the League at its formation, and 
went with me to all the meetings. We 
cast our first votes together; and for six 
years, until she was called last November 
to go up higher, we went together to the 
polls to cast our ballots. 

Is not this precious memory of a mother, 
thus encouraging rather than discourag- 
ing a daughter’s fullest development, 
worthy of record for the help of others 
longing to be of most service to their 


- daughters? 


ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Chelsea, Mass., April, 1894. 
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TO THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TIO 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick lately ad- 
dressed the following excellent ‘‘Open 
Letter” to the daughters of the American 
Revolution: 


Dear Daughters of America :—Although 
Iam not one of the members of your 
hew organization, I, too, am a daughter 
of the American revolutionists. In my 
veins flows the same rebellious blood— 
eternally protesting that self-government 
is the only just government—which ani- 
mated my cousin, General Nathaniel 
Greene, of Rhode Island, and my great- 
grandfather, Colonel Ebenezer Battelle, 
of Massachusetts. But what is now the 
Sacred duty of those in whose hearts 
lingers a little spark of that celestial fire 
Called faith in freedom? Is the memory 
of patriotic ancestors best preserved by 
hunting up their old letters, houses or 
tombstones, or by pushing onward to new 
glory the principles which they died to 
establish? May we prove ourselves most 
worthy of our heritage by keeping our 
faces turned to relic-hunting, or by 
throwing our whole heart and soul into 
the task of leading the nation to new 
truths? 

Everywhere, since time began, there 
has been a constant succession of princi- 
ples established by gigantic effort, then 
Ost by the carelessness of those to whom 
they were confided. The greatest strug- 
gles of the world to plant self-govern- 
ment have failed over and over again, 
merely because lovers of ease, of luxury, 
did not comprehend a tithe of what is 
meant by self-government. The liberties 
of no man are safe where all women are 
deprived of political liberty. It is the 
bond-woman who drags man down. It is 
Only the free woman who can properly 
help him to carry his burdens. 

We live in a nation where every 
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woman’s opinion is, politically and 
legally, below par. We live under a gov- 
ernment which has already begun to back- 
slide from American Pr neiples, a gov- 
ernment which has indifferently allowed 
the rights and privileges of its citizens to 
be curtailed by the States in which they 
reside. 

Do you see here no work more impor- 
tant for Daughters of the Revolutionary 
heroes than collecting old swords and 
old letters? We need to draw a new 
sword from its scabbard—the keen sword 
of reason, which shall be used unceas- 
ingly to destroy old fallacies. We need 
to elevate anew standard, which shall 
proclaim ae fidelity to the great 
American principle of self-government!” 
We need to honor the memory of the 
men and women of the Revolution by 
lifting the noble science of politics from 
the mud into which it has fallen through 
the neglect of half the lee ~ to help it 
stand upright. We need to bring greater 
self-respect to all Americans by asking 
for the ballot for our own self-respect. 
We need to show our veneration for this 
symbol of true patriotism by taking it 
reverently and using it in the best inter- 
ests of our country. We need to wield 
this American tool of government to help 
establish a new aristocracy —the aris- 
tocracy of character. 

Here, then, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, is our true work. In vain 
shall we flourish pedigrees, or parade our 
ancestry, if our apathy is not stirred by 
the fact that American womanhood is not 
recognized as the peer of American man- 
hood. In vain shall we preach patriotism 
—we who are not acknowledged as hav- 
ing a freeman’s right in our own country! 

Men say women shall be lifted out of 
the political ranks of children and idiots 
when they ask for this privilege. It isa 
pitiful excuse for unrighteous usurpation ; 
but shall not every true Daughter of the 
Revolution demand the restoration of her 
rights of citizenship? Organize from 
Maine to Florida, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, but do not organize merely to 
stir the ashes of the past, organize to fan 
into fresh flame liberty for the future. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Georgia Woman’s Press Club will 
assist the Atlanta Press Club in the re- 
ception and entertainment of the Inter- 
national League of Press Clubs which 
will hold its fourth annual convention at 
Atlanta, May 1 and 2. Mrs. Loulie M. 
Gordon, of Atlanta, was a delegate to the 
convention at St. Paul, Minn., last year, 
and it was by her tact and persuasiveness 
that the International League was in- 
duced to go to Atlanta. Mrs. Gordon 
lately contributed a letter to the Atlanta 
Constitution relative to the League. She 
says Mr. T. J. Keenan, Jr., who was one 
of its founders, urges that press clubs of 
men and women be formed throughout 
the South, and that they apply for admis- 
sion tothe League. She also writes that 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association and Mrs. 
Eliza Archard Conner of the American 
Press Association, ‘two of the leading 
spirits among the women of the League,” 
are to serve on the press board of the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion. 

Anna G. Pearson succeeds Mrs. Emma 
G. Curtis as editor of the Royal Gorge, of 
Cafion City, Colo. The Royal Gorge, 
which is Populist in politics, gave strong 
support to the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, and the manner in which it prints 
the city ticket is suggestive of the 
equality of the new voting element. The 
device at the head of the ticket is a cosy 
cottage with shrubbery and a neat fence. 
At the end of the ticket are Lowell’s pro- 
phetic words: 

*‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 


They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.”’ 


And in exemplification of ‘‘new occa- 
sions” and ‘‘new duties” the ticket carries 
the name of Mrs. M. M. Sheetz, for alder- 
man, long term. 

Miss Angelina Worstwick is editor and 
publisher of the True Light at Holyoke, 
Mass., which has just completed its fourth 
year. While devoted primarily to the 
interest of the local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the True Light gives 
freely of its space to many lines of 
philanthropic work. Its variety and 
arrangement show ability and sense of 
proportion on the part of its editor. 

At the business meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association last 
week, the president, Miss Helen Wins- 
low, and Mrs. E. M. Gosse were chosen 
delegates to the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Clubs in Philadel- 
phia, May 9,10 and 11. To the meeting 
of the College Club in reference to a 
union club house for women, Miss Wins- 
low, Miss Katherine Conway and Mrs. 
Gosse were chosen delegates, and Miss 
Winslow was named as representative of 
the Association at a meeting for the same 
purpose to be held under the auspices of 
the Castilian Club. Resolutions were 
passed on the death of Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin, an associate member of the 
Association. 

Miss Grace Espy Patten is editor of the 
Tourney Magazine, a new literary monthly 
issued at Fort Collins, Col. Miss Patten 
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holds a professorship in the Colorado 


State Agricultural College, of which she 
is a graduate. F. M. A. 
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At the recent meeting of the Methodist 
preachers of the North and South Atlanta 
districts of Georgia, Rev. Howard Crum- 
ley created a sensation by declaring that 
he thought there should be deaconesses 
in the church. He said women dida great 
deal of good, and deserved the title. The 
more conservative brethren were shocked 
and dissented. Nevertheless, it is only a 
question of time when the Methodist 
Church of Atlanta will have deaconesses, 
ag well as the Methodist churches in 
other parts of the world. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFrrFicez, 


Boston, Mass. 
annie 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. ‘ 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 


Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 


by Alice Stone Biackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
i DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
e —— Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








CATARRH IN THE HEAD 


Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, and 
as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect and permanent cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier, and it has cured many very 
severe cases of catarrh. Catarrh often- 
times leads to consumption. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla before it is too late. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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TO 
The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct ; elasticity and 
power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there an 


except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality o' 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 


in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 
By ihe “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 
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A medal and diploma worded : 
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horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Natl in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand pr ocess is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, by hammers only. 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 
@ee— See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_<“ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
for:Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. - on on 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH Y 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, "8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. oie en te 

For CaAmBRInDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 1 12. 45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M 

For Concorn, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer Junction and Fitcusura, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office. Couseweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS. 


(Superfiuous Hair). 

Positively Cured by Electricity. 

. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
ote residence for'the only safe and scientific treat- 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A speci 
process, sure and gentle, approved Ld physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT BISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MoLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
coreqspondence cordially severed, a gatey confi 
dential. Sea circular on app . 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





MIRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


««We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Yeung. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, BASS. 

uulgtigeinthia. 


Hon. Edward Avery,Presideat, 53 State St 


— TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3,} 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4-years’ 
gredes. course of Lectures, Labora‘ and 

ical work offers Te gy! advantages to 
who are also admi to the clinics of the Re 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
Deak, 1381 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1804. 
Your years’ graded course. Lectures, aiesen ‘Labe 
Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studen' 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospi 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information a) to 
EMAL BLACEW 
$21 East 15th 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a epectalty, pertioularty diseases of 
men an 

















o Boy 





M.D., Day, 
, New York. 











The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Ketreat for the 


ispensary for the poor is 
continued at her office Tuesdays from . M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday exeepted. 
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THE COLORADO ANNUAL MEETING, 


DENVER, COL., APRIL 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual election of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association took place on 
the night of Monday, April 2, and resulted 
in the practically unanimous election of 
the officers whose names you published 
last week. 

The auditing committee for the incom- 
ing year consists of Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Corn- 
wall and Mrs. Nicholls. The State organ- 
izer is Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell. 

This being, of course, a non-partisan 
organization, it is gratifying to find that 
the Republican, Democratic, Populist, and 
Independent parties have each been repre- 
sented among the newly-elected officers 
of the association, and on these import- 
tant committees. Perfect harmony and 
the most cheering determination to wor- 
thily continue the good work of the asso- 
ciation were evinced at the regular meet- 
ing of Monday, April 9. The retiring 
president, Miss Martha A. Pease, read an 
address, concise, yet comprehensive, and 
offering some stimulating suggestions 
which made each member of the associa- 
tion her debtor. 

The report of the secretary, Mrs. Brad- 
ley, was full of interest, and caused a 
glow of pride in belonging to a body with 
such a record. 

Mrs. Routt’s assumption of the presi- 
dency, was marked by the delivery of an 
address defining the aims of the associa- 
tion from a lofty standpoint, and advo- 
cating means at once conservative and 
thorough. A noteworthy feature of Mrs. 
Routt’s address was the unconquerable 
faith it expressed in the potent and bene- 
ficial effect of the ballot in the hands of 
the women of Colorado, and in the gen- 
eral uplifting of its people. From first to 
last, the new president interpreted her 
audience; from first to last it gave her 
admiring appreciation. 

Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, the new State 
organizer, was called for, and in a burst 
of eloquence, which lifted her hearers to 
a higher region, thrilling their hearts ard 


Correct Styles 
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Stbsolut. 
here’ 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











attuning their intellects to her own beau- 
tiful inspiration, Mrs. Buell touched 
upon the work done and that which is yet 
to be accomplished in awakening our 
women to their serious and magnificent 
responsibility in Colorado, which is theirs, 
since, to use Mrs. Buell’s own words, 
‘*Man and woman walk side by side, and 
that means wisdom clasping love.” 

Mrs. Ione T. Hanna, the incoming vice- 
president, made no address, but the 
knowledge that hers is one of the names 
heading the association gave an added 
dignity and charm to the occasion, and 
all Colorado, knowing her valuable edu- 
cational and philanthropic work, must be 
glad that the State Association may claim 
her cordial and enlightened aid. 

Mr. Nagarkar, the accomplished Hindu 
scholar, addressed the meeting. Mrs. 
Miles gave an enjoyable reading, and the 
evening ended with a half hour of pleas- 
ant social chat. 

The association begins a new year of 
its life with high aims, unity of purpose, 
and a large, intelligent membership capa- 
ble of performing needed work. While 
continuing its course of political study, 


the association will not selfishly confine 
itself to self-culture, but will endeavor to 
foster good citizenship throughout the 
State, and to devise methods whereby the 
glorious cause which we have won may 
be furthered in other States. Within this 
body there is no division on political or 
religious lines; no influence is exercised 
by any political or religious organization, 
or by any anti-religious organization. It 
is a body with a grand mission before it, 
and it realizes its obligation. It is well 
equipped for its task, and it turns its face 
fearlessly to the future, knowing that be- 
cause we have been enfranchised politi- 
cally, we must enfranchise ourselves mor- 
ally, mentally and spiritually, from intol- 
erance, uncharitableness and selfishness. 
We pledge ourselves to work toward the 
‘full measure of the stature” of a perfect 
womanhood, which shal] help to make a 
perfect republic of our State, and, by our 
example, help women everywhere in the 
attainment of an ideal citizenship. 
Mary C, C. BRADFORD, 

Corresponding Secretary Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association. 
—+ —____———- 
NEW CLUB IN COLORADO. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At Denver,Colo., aclub has been formed 
and meetings regularly held for the study 
of civil government and political sub- 
jects. It is also holding meetings to en- 
courage home manufactures. 

The women have selected a central 
place, and asked manufacturers to send 
samples of their products, with attend- 
ants to explain their advantages. Each 
manufacturer was allowed a table upon 
which to exhibit his goods. No admis- 
sion was charged, and the people came. 
Information was given, and everything in 
the printed line was eagerly appropriated. 
It is proposed by the ladies to extend this 
method to other parts of the State, and to 
form clubs whose pledge shall be to 
patronize home industry. 

The elective franchise being given to 
women, they are taking hold of affairs 
political and economical. M. H. 8. 
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For Limited Space 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. Use- 
ful 
as at Night. 









in Day Time as well 





Must be seen 








to be appreciated. 











An Elegant Couch. 


BOSTON COUCH BED. 






A Most Comfortable Bed. 








All Reliable Dealers Have 
Them, 


BOSTON COUCH BED CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


100 North Street, - - 





Boston 





















MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 


CAMBRIDGE.—By courtesy of the Can- 
tabrigia Club, the Woman Suflrage 
League met at the St. James Parish 


House, on the afternoon of April 6, 
directly after the meeting of the former. 
‘The league had been invited to the Canta- 
brigia meeting, and the Cantabrigia mem- 
bers were cordially invited to stay to the 
suffrage meeting. Mr. Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison addressed the League meeting. In 
the course of his remarks, when asked 
what could be done to further the prog- 
ress of woman cuffrage, he replied: 
‘-Nothing better than freedom of speech 
and circulation of literature.”” This sug- 
gestion bore fruit at the following meet- 
ing of the League. It was voted to send 
$10 from the League treasury to Kansas 
for the woman suffrage work there, and 
to take up a five cent collection for the 
same purpose. This collection, thanks to 
Cantabrigia members who responded very 
generally, amounted to $7.32. Then a 
few friends generously gave enough to 
make the sum total for Kansas $25. The 
League met again on April 11 with Mrs. 
Dr. Lloyd. As a result of an idea ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison at 
the previous meeeting, a committee of 
three on suffrage literature was appointed. 
Miss M. W. Allen spoke of the Anti- 
Spoils League, which aims at an exten- 





APES At Lowest 


sion of the work of civil service reform. 
She suggested that members of the Suf- 
frage League take the Anti-Spoils League 
cards and get them sign by voters. 
The secretary was instructed to write to 
Representatives from Cambridge, urging 
them to do all in their power to pass a 
bill or amend that now in force, making 
registration as simple and as easy for 
women as for men, making it, in fact, the 
same for woman as for men. With a 
view to an increase of the vote of women 
in the fall, it was voted that a committee 
of one from each ward be appointed to 
send in May, to all women who had regis- 
tered in former years, slips to be filled 
out and given to the assessors upon their 
annual visit. Codperation in the work of 
the fair to be held by the State Associa- 
tion in the fall, the formation of Leagues, 
etc., were freely and earnestly diseussed. 
A pleasing musical program followed the 
business of the ne. 
FRANCES M. BIRTWELL, 
Rec. Sec. 








LADIES who think of purchasing a silk 
waist, or who intend having one made 
will do well to examine the stock which 
is being shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place. She is making a specialty of 
waists this season and kindly invites you 
to examine them. 


Prices, 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


Coats $5 to $60. Capes $2.50 to $100. Fur Capes, Outing Suits, Silk Waists, Skirts, etc. 
500 Washington Street, corner Bedford. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ OUTSIDE GARMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





MEDICAL CO-EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY. | 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky., APRIL 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The commencement exercises of the 
Southwestern College of Homeopathy 
mark a forward step for woman in the 
medical history of Kentucky. Following 
the example of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School, this Louisville college has 
opened its doors to women, and the name 
of one woman appears among the list of 
graduates at the recent commencement. 
Commenting on the banquet given at the 
close, the Louisville Times, one of the 
leading papers, says: 

The commencement exercises of the 
Southwestern College of Homceopathy 
will be brought toa grand and triumph- 
ant close with a banquet at the Galt 
House Tuesday evening. A feature of 
the occasion will be responses made to 
toasts by some of the women physicians, 
who will doubtless take the blue ribbon 
for eloquence, and show what a Chauncey 
Depew in petticoats can do. It is the 
rarest thing in the world to hear of a 
Southern woman making an after-dinner 
speech, and one can fancy the emotions of 
the old Judge in “Jupiter Lights,” who 
spoke so feelingly of the women of his 
day who were so timid they never showed 
even the tips of their toes, who wore veils, 
and if they chaneed by any accident to 
have an idea, carefully concealed it. In 
the East the fair sex speak right out in 
meeting, and occasionally stump their 
toes on something good. The fair M. D.’s 
who will respond to toasts Tuesday even- 
ing will hold up their end of the line in 

reat shape, and do the toasts up brown. 

ne of these speakers will be Dr. Sarah 
Milsop, of Bowling Green, and the other 
a bright Jeffersonville woman. 


How well the ladies acquitted them- 
selves in this novel réle may be seen by 
the reporter’s notice in next day’s paper: 


Of the fifty guests who sat around the 
beautifully-decorated table, more than 
one-half were women, and the heart of a 
suffrage advocate would have bounded 
exultantly at the sight. Dr. A. Leight 
Munroe, Dean of the college, presided as 
toast-master, and as he announced the 
names of the various speekers he read a 
bright little verse of original poetry 
appropriate to the toast. Dr. Sarah Jack- 
son, of Jeffersonville, Ind., responded to 
“Our College” in the most felicitous 





manner. Dr. A. A. Clokey spoke for 
“The Faculty.”’ His address was grace- 
fully delivered and brimful of humor. 
“The Graduating Class” was done up 
well by Mr. H. M. Kennedy, of Carlisle, 
Ky., while Dr. George Troutman made 
an eloquent plea for ‘The Students.” 
That ever-popular toast, ‘‘The Ladies,” 
fell to the share of Dr. W. A. Boise, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., who kept his audience 
in a roar of laughter with his witty re- 





marks. Dr. M. Dills,of Carlisle, Ky., spoke 
in behalf of **The Country Physician,” 
and held up the hayseed end of the line in 
fine fashion. Prof. Sarah Milsop, one of 
the leading physicans of Bowling Green, 
was one of the speakers who received the 
warmest applause, and acquitted herself 
with distinction. ‘‘The Press” was wit- 
tily responded to by Miss Miller. Dr. C. 
P. Meredith, of Eminence (called Clarence 
by his friends in this city), was called on 
for a speech, and spoke about a minute. 
He was enthusiastically received. An 
address by Judge James H. Bowden, 
lecturer on medical jurisprudence in the 


close. This first banquet of the faculty 
proved such a grand success that it was 
resolved that two be given each year, 
one in April and the other on Thanks- 
giving. 

Miss Miller is connected with the press 
of Louisville, and is a writer of graceful, 
musical verse. Dr. Milsop holds the chair 
of Hygiene in the new college. Respond- 


cine,” Dr. Milsop said: 


Co-education is no longer an experi- 
ment, either in medicine or in the we | 
literary colleges of this country an 
England. Some of the most renowned 
universities of both countries have, within 
the past decade, opened their doors to 
women; and have found, too, that in the 
examinations women carry off their full 
share of the honors. To the liberal- 
minded men of the homeopathic school 
of medicine is due credit for giving to 
women the same opportunities as men for 
obtaining a medical education. On count- 
ing the homeopathic colleges in which 
co-education is an established feature, I 
was somewhat surprised to find we had 
fifteen, and only three devoted exclusively 
to the medical education of men... . It 
is my earnest hope that this young South- 
western College of Homceopathy, situated 
in this beautiful city of Louisville, the 
“Gate City of the South,” may by its 





reputation for good behaviour and scien- 
tific attainments so shine forth that it may 


college, brought the speech-making to a | 





prove the beacon light to guide all other 
medical schools throughout the South 
and West into the placid waters and safe 
harbor of co-education. 

Dr. Milsop has been a pioneer for her 
sex in this part of Kentucky. Six years 
ago our people looked upon a ‘“*woman 
doctor” as a fabulous being, a /Jusus 
nature; but, overcoming the prejudice 
against her sex and against her school of 
medicine, Dr. Milsop has acquired a large 
practice, made hosts of friends and a pro- 
fessional standing which makes her ad- 
vice sought by leading physicians of both 
scbools. It is to the credit of Southern 
men that, however much they may oppose 
‘‘advanced womanhood” in the abstract, 
when they encounter it in the concrete, 
their chivalry generally asserts itself in 
deferential kindness. So, little by little, 
the obstacles to woman’s progress are 
being levelled; and the day is coming 
when we will have to search our very 
small country villages and obscure moun- 
tain towns to find any striking exhibi- 


, tions of that ignorance and prejudice 


ing to the toast, ‘‘Co-Education in Medi- | 


which we dignify by the word ‘‘conserva- 
tism.” LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 





ATLANTA EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


ATLANTA, GA., APRIL 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your readers will be interested to hear 
something from this section. Not of 
what we are doing, but of what we have 
undertaken to do, and hope to accom- 
plish. 

On March 21 a call was made person- 
ally and through the papers for those 
who were interested in the cause of suf- 
frage to meet. Eighteen ladies were 
there, with Mrs. McLendon as first vice- 
president of the State Association to 
organize them. After a short address 
from Mrs. McLendon, with brief talks 
from others, a committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution. One week later 
the constitution was adopted. Twenty- 
five ladies and two men signed it, form- 
ing the Atlanta Equal Rights Association, 
Mrs. F. C. Swift, as its president. She 





is an earnest, progressive, intellectual 





woman, who will hold to the work and 





Hoop’s PILts do not purge, pain or 


principles of the organization with a | gripe, but act promptly, easily and effici- 
firm hand. Mrs. McLendon and Dr. 8. M. | @tly- 25e. 


Hicks are first and second vice-presidents. | 
Everybody is surprised that there are so 
many men and women in sympathy with | 
the movement. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 





We are very glad you are coming to us | Monday, April 23, 3.30 P.M. Miss Marie A.Molineux 


with the annual convention, and we hope | 
to give you a ‘‘royal” welcome. We beg | 
that you will not believe anything you | 
may see in the newspapers to the con- 
trary. They will learn better. We will 
teach them; the convention will teach | 
them. We have not yet our work organ- 

ized, but will have a committee on enrol- | 
ment, and one on literature, and will 

undertake some educational work among | 
ourselves. Weare not well informed in | 
the general work, but will try to become | 
more so. The Southern people are con- 
servative, but they are also enthusiastic, | 
and when they become interested in any- | 
thing they will make it ‘‘go” in a way to | 
surprise Northerners. Susan M. HICKS. | 


2 
> 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Leg- | 
islative Superintendent for the [Illinois | 
E. 8S. A., and Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, | 
Superintendent of Legislative work for 
the Illinois W. C. T. U., unite in an appeal | 
to Illinois women. They say: 





We ought from now on to watch care- | 


fully all nominations for the State Legis- 
lature, and see to it that every man nomi- 
nated is an equal] suffragist. We ought 
also to labor with the politicians of all 
parties to have them send down to their 
State convention, in June, delegates who 
will vote for an equal suffrage plank in 
the platforms, and who will see to it that 
one of the nominees for trustee of the 


| will speak on * Words.” 





PRIVATE SECRETARY—A joung lady 
wants a situation as private secretary, or some 
position where writing, either from dictation or 
otherwise, is the chief employment. Has had four 

ears’ experience, and understands office work. 

eferences given. Address C. M. R., Box 96, 
Vernon, Texas. 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE would like to 
take the care of old ladies or invalids at her own 
home. Is well qualified for that purpose. Excel- 
lent references. Moderate price. Address Miss 
M. R. Wallcat, 92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 


TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion, She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of nigh work. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894, 








J RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia, A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate cotrses of stuay for the academic 
year, will be sent oa application. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG Sty.es can do so by 





| bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 


State University isa woman. These trus- | 


tees will be elected in the fall, and the 


nomination of such women as Prof. Reva | 


Michaels Atchison, Mrs. Bertha M. H. 


Palmer, Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, Mrs. | 


Isabella I. Candee or Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- | 


rotin would add strength to any ticket. 








Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has an 
opening of kid and undressed kid gloves 
this week in all the correct and desirable 
colors and in black, and invites you to 
see them. 


TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 


ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 


Place. (One short flight.) 
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